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ERRATA 


Page 41, line 11: “Fig. 12” should read “Fig. 16.” 
Page 89, line 11: “Ebeneser Sprout” should read “Ebenezer Sproat.” 
Page 89, line 14: “Heffield White” should read “Haffield White.” 


Page 109, line 34: “Robert Cumming Schenk” should read “Robert Cum- 
ming Schenck.” 


Page 110, line 1: “Schenk” should read “Schenck.” 


Page 184, Footnote 77, line 6: “Fort Lawrence” should read “Fort 
Laurens.” 


Page 190, Footnote 107, line 1: “H.C. Gallup” should read “C. H. Gallup.” 
Page 210, line 35: “1885” should read “1835.” 
Page 211, line 1: “1886” should read “1836.” 
Page 217, line 35: “1930” should read “1830.” 


Page 348, line 8: At this point the author could have mentioned some sig- 
nificant contributions to the field of economic origins, such as Rhea 
Mansfield Knittle’s Early American Glass (New York, 1927), but in 
an article of this nature a limit must be set, consequently omitting 
much good material—Editor’s note. 


Page 358, line 1: “Mrs. James Elizabeth Sells” should read “Mrs. Jane 
Elizabeth Sells.” 


Page 376, line 7: “Charles S. Wetmore” should read “Charles J. Wet- 
more.” 


Page 389, line 32: General Roeliff Brinkerhoff was not a judge of the 
Ohio Supreme Court as stated. His brother Jacob was, however. 
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EDITORIAL 


At the October, 1934, meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society a recom- 
mendation was made that a Board of Editors be appointed to 
cooperate with the editor in determining the character and quality 
of material to be published in the QuarTERLy. It was suggested 
that the members of this Board be chosen pretty widely from the 
historical activities of the State, making it a capable and repre- 
sentative body. 

At the same meeting the editor submitted a recommendation 
that there be a greater variety of material published in the 
QuarRTERLy, making possibly a more general appeal to readers, 
but at the same time maintaining a standard of historical and 
scientific accuracy and dignity, and that the more lengthy contri- 


butions formerly published in the QuaRTERLY be reserved for 
publication in the new series of Collections provided for in 1930. 
This was approved by the Board. The Board also authorized the 
discontinuance of the old Publications series of the Society since 
that series was simply a duplication of the regular QUARTERLY in 
bound form. 


The Board also approved a recommendation that action be 
taken to improve the appearance of the QUARTERLY as much as 
possible. This issue speaks for itself in this particular. 


Hartow LInpDLeEy, 
Editor. 
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EXCAVATION OF THE REEVE VILLAGE SITE, 
LAKE COUNTY, OHIO 


Foreword 


The entire season of 1929 was spent in locating and examin- 
ing a number of aboriginal sites in northern Ohio, from the 
eastern border of the State to the city of Lorain and in only one 
instance more than ten miles from the shore of Lake Erie. Pre- 
vious to 1929 no excavations in the lake shore region had been 
conducted for this Society, and consequently the first problem 
was to locate a promising site. For this purpose the assistance 
of Mr. Sidney S. Wilson, secretary of Adelbert College, Western 
Reserve University, was sought, and through him contact was 
made with Mr. Eugene Vohlers of Willoughby, who gave the 
location of the Reeve Site. Since this site had been dug indis- 
criminately for fifty years or more, the excavations which were 
then begun were of a preliminary nature, pending the location of 
a virgin site. The field staff, consisting of Mr. Richard Morgan 
of Middletown, Ohio, Mr. Warren Stevens and Mr. William 
Rygg of Oak Park, Illinois, began excavation under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Robert Goslin, field assistant, while the writer made 
a number of trips in the effort to find a more promising site for 
the summer’s work. Other sites were located, but excavation of 
them gave such meager results that several returns were made to 
the Reeve Site, which was the most productive of artifacts of 
the fifteen or more sites found during the season. In view of 
the fact that the Reeve Site had been worked so thoroughly, few 
measurements were taken, either vertically or horizontally. 


Description of the Site 


The Reeve Village Site is in Willoughby township, Lake 
County, one-quarter of a mile south of the mouth of the Chagrin 
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River, on a bluff about thirty-five feet high on the east side of 
the river. No earthworks were found but the site may origi- 
nally have been fortified by a stockade of logs set in a low wall of 
earth. Charles Whittlesey’ describes a site in the immediate 
vicinity of the Reeve Site, with two walls of earth inclosing an 
area at the edge of the river bluff. He refers to “a blunt point 
of land, composed of drift hard pan, about thirty-five feet high, 
at the base of which the river is rapidly wearing away the mate- 
rials.” Although in 1929 no projecting of the bluff was notice- 
able, people who have been familiar with the site for the past 
half-century say that from thirty to fifty feet of land has fallen 
into the river within the period of their memory. The two walls 
described by Whittlesey, which ran parallel a short distance 
from one another, were nearly obliterated at the time of his visit 
in 1877, but he traced them for a distance of about 640 feet. 


Permission to excavate was readily granted by the owner of 
the site, Dr. George N. Reeve. As determined by excavation the 
occupied area extended along the bluff for some 250 feet, and 
away from the bluff not more than eighty feet (Figure 1.). The 
stream at the bottom of the bluff is not the main current of 
Chagrin River, but a slow-moving, shallow bayou which enters 
the main stream at the north end of the village site. The oppo- 
site shore of this bayou is a large island. At the present time 
there is a summer cottage with a fenced-in yard at the edge of 
the bluff, the whole covering an area about thirty by seventy-five 
feet upon which no excavations were made. The road extend- 
ing from the pavement to the summer cottage, paralleling the 
edge of the bluff for nearly two hundred feet, forbade extensive 
digging in that part of the site. Formerly an apple orchard 
benefitted from the rich soil, but only four of the trees were 
standing in 1929. 


This spot of ground has been well-known for many years, 
probably since its surface was first broken by the plow, and re- 
ports of excavations in the past were substantiated by a number 


1 Superior figures in this article refer to numbered items in the Bibliography. 
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Plan of the Reeve Village Site. The limits of the site are indicated by the 
dotted line. Burial at (X). 


of large holes which have never been filled in. Some fifty years 
ago the brothers James and Joseph Worden dug intermittently 
upon this and neighboring sites, and a number of the specimens 
they obtained may be seen in the Museum of the Western Re- 
serve Historical Society, in Cleveland. Vohlers has excavated 
along the bluff and elsewhere, and has a collection of objects 
from the site. Previous to 1916, Mr. Frederick Houghton of 
Buffalo, New York, examined the site and found a few objects 
on the surface which led him to the conclusion that the site 
was prehistoric.?, In Figures 25 and 26 are drawings of forty- 
four tobacco pipes which, with six more, were found by ex- 
cavation by Mr. A. C. Williams of Chagrin Falls. 
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The Reeve Site closely resembles many of the villages 
ascribed to the Iroquois, in northern New York, in the character 
of the objects found, in its situation at the edge of a bluff, and 
in the thick deposit of black soil which contained the debris of 
occupation. This layer varied in thickness from two to three 
and one-half feet along the bluff and became thinner toward 
the outer limits of the area occupied. It lay directly upon the 
clay which beyond the limits of the site is at the surface of the 
ground. Indications were lacking that the occupants had dug 
beneath the clay, and all artifacts and other accumulations of 
occupation were found in the black soil. This thick deposit prob- 
ably represents a modification of the original clay surface rather 
than an accumulation above it. It appeared to result from the 
decay of organic matter, the planting of crops, and from fire. 
The presence of artifacts and of refuse material and ashes from 
top to bottom of this layer can be explained only by supposing 
that activities attendant upon continuous occupation reached 
down into the ground to the present level of the clay. 

Thick layers of ashes were frequently found separating the 
black soil from the clay. These contained no artifacts and but very 
few animal bones, and were thicker along the edge of the bluff 
than elsewhere. Only one of these layers was examined from 
edge to edge. It was about ten inches thick and was overlaid 
by one foot of black soil. It consisted of solid, white ashes and 
contained a few bones of animals and birds, but no artifacts. 
This deposit measured fifteen feet in diameter and lay twenty- 
five feet from the edge of the bluff, about at the center of the 
occupied area. 

Identity of the Occupants. In 1932 a new method of classi- 
fying the archaeological cultures of the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains was formulated,’ in which several large 
culture-groups of the Mississippi Valley are gathered together 
under the general term Mississippi, which is subdivided into three 
heads, Lower, Middle and Upper. The Upper Mississippi in- 
cludes the Fort Ancient and Iroquois cultures, and since the 
characteristics of the Reeve Site place it either in one or the 
other of the latter, this site falls into the Upper Mississippi 
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phase. Detailed comparison with other specific sites has not 
yet been made, and aspect, focus and component cannot here be 
indicated. 

Because of its location if for no other reason, the Reeve 
Site is more allied to the Iroquois than to the Fort Ancient cul- 
ture, although the sherds with curvilinear incised designs (Fig- 
ure 36, A, B, C.) place it closer to the latter than any other 
known site ascribed to the Iroquois. Historically, the identity 
of the occupants of this site points to the Erie Indians, who 
were linguistically Iroquois and are placed on the early maps 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie. The Erie, or Cat Nation, 
as they are called in the early records, were completely destroyed 
as a separate unit by the confederated Iroquois in 1654. The 
nearest site to the one under discussion, which has been de- 
scribed as a village of the Erie Indians is near Ripley, Chau- 
tauqua County, New York.° 

The characteristics of the Reeve Site are as follows: double 
burial ; flexion ; extension; thick deposit of artifact-bearing black 
earth; situation at edge of a river-bluff; stockade fortifica- 
tion(?); stone celts, mostly rough, many showing constriction 
for hafting; projectile points, flint, unnotched, predominating; 
projectile points, flint, notched or stemmed; projectile points, 
antler; scrapers, flint, keeled; scrapers, flint, other types; drills, 
flint, three types; knives, two types, unnotched leaf-shaped pre- 
dominant ; blanks, flint; net-sinkers, thick, large, and unmodified 
except for notches, and thin, with edges chipped, and notches; 
mortar, sandstone, small; rubbing stones, two with grooves; ham- 
merstone, pitted; awls, bird and animal bones, some bearing 
notches; punches, bone or antler; gouges, antler; flint-chipping 
tools, bone, antler, and raccoon penis-bone; chisels, antler ; animal 
bone with incised crosshatch design; fish-scalers, mussel shell, 
some perforated ; beads, hollow bird bone; beads, discoidal shell ; 
pendants, slate, mussel shell, and perforated animal canine teeth; 
gorgets, slate, with and without holes ; combs, effigy, antler ; flutes, 
bone ; tobacco pipes, clay, stone, Ohio pipestone (Sciotoville flint- 
clay), effigies in stone, and probably elbow clay types, one with 
bell-shaped bowl; pottery, bearing incised, punctate, pressed and 
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rouletted designs, with rounded bottoms, occasionally scallops on 
rims, neck not deeply constricted, handles rare, mostly grit-tem- 
pered but some shell; red pigment on celts ; representation of face 
on rim of a vessel. 

Important among the traits common to other sites of this 
type, but which were lacking on the Reeve Site, are fish-hooks 
and refuse pits. It is highly improbable that the absence of the 
latter is due to long-continued indiscriminate excavation. 

There are four items in the foregoing list of characteristics 
which indicate the possibility that more than one culture is rep- 
resented on the Reeve Site: notched projectile points, slate gor- 
gets, potsherds bearing roulette marks, and one sherd with hori- 
zontal and diagonal lines in relief (Figure 37, A.) The first 
three traits are more characteristic of the Algonkian, which is 
found in the same general region, and the fourth is not yet 
identifiable. 

Burial 


Sixty-five feet from the bluff (At X in Figure 1.) a double 
burial was encountered on the surface of the clay beneath about 
twenty-six inches of black earth. This was the only burial found, 
and consisted apparently of the remains of mother and child. 
Unfortunately the skulls of both skeletons were displaced by 
the shovel before it was realized that a burial had been found. 
The two individuals had been placed very close to one another 
(Figure 2.). The radius and ulna of the left arm of the child 
lay between the pelvic bone and upper articular surface of the 
femur of the adult; the left humerus of the child lay upon the 
right pelvic bone of the adult. From the top of the head to the 
bones of the feet, following the curve of the flexion, the adult 
skeleton measured forty-nine inches. Judging by the condition 
of the teeth and the state of fusion of the head of the femur the 
individual here represented was between fourteen and eighteen 
years of age at the time of death. A very small skull corre- 
sponds with the extreme shortness of stature. The child had 
in life been about twenty-one inches in height. Both skeletons 
lay on the back, and the knees of the adult were slightly flexed 
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while the legs of the child were extended. The heads lay to the 
south. A girdle of thirty-eight bone beads, made of the hollow leg- 
bones of birds, encircled the hips of the infant, and upon re- 
moval of the skeleton, sixty-nine more small discoidal shell beads, 
many of them cemented together in the strung position, were 
found under the girdle of bone beads (Figure 20.). No other 
artifacts were found with this double burial, and there was no 
observable preparation of the grave. 


Artifacts 


For convenience in description the artifacts from the Reeve 
Site are classified as follows: implements, ornaments, musical 
instruments, tobacco pipes, and pottery. These divisions are not 
final, since certain types of objects will readily go into more 
than one, as pottery for example, which could come under im- 
plements, but is also ornamental. The terms given to various 
types of objects, such as “awl,” “projectile point,” “knife,” are 
used more for convenience than for the purpose of indicating 
the use to which they were put. Some of these terms, “awl” 
for example, are quite obviously used correctly, but one cannot 
in all instances be certain when a flint specimen was intended 
for use as a projectile point or as a knife. Some specimens 
provide no clue whatever to the nature of their use, and these 
are classed as problematical. Classifications and descriptions of 
celts, projectile points, scrapers, drills, knives, blanks, net-sink- 
ers, slate ceremonials and decorated potsherds will be found in 
the Appendix, pages 32 to 64. Identification of minerals, 
tentative in many instances, was made by Mr. Howard R. 
Goodwin of the Museum staff. All measurements given are 
maximum, and the instrument used was a straight celluloid rule. 

Celts. The fifty-six celts are divided into five main groups 
(See Appendix.). These implements present many interesting 
features. The majority have rough, deeply-chipped surfaces and 
jagged sides, and the blunt ends of many are so uneven as to 
give the impression of a fracture, as in Figure 3, D. On many 
others the blunt end appears to be missing entirely, as in Figure 
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4, B, C, D and F. One of the chief features of this series is 
the large number of specimens with slight constrictions along 
the sides near the blunt end, indicating that they were hafted. 
A in Figure 5, and E in Figure 4, are examples of this type. 
Highly specialized forms such as those shown in Figure 4, A, 
and Figure 6, A, B, E, are rare. The entire surfaces of only 
three are polished. Two of these are illustrated in Figure 4, 
G, and Figure 3, A, and the third is described in the Appendix 
under Celts as number 2 in division 3. All three are made of 
syenite. Another specimen, of diorite, has a high polish on one 
face (Appendix, division 5.1, number 7.). The opposite face 
is very rough, as if the piece had been split in two longitudinally. 

Projectile Points. A total of 195 specimens is included 
under this head. One hundred ninety-one are of flint, twelve 
of which are notched (Figure 9.), and 179 are unnotched (Figure 
8.). Four are of antler (Figure 11, right end, and Figure 16, 
F.). Five of the unnotched specimens exhibit a flake technique, 
with one face smooth and more or less secondary chipping at 
the edges. One of the notched forms shows this feature (D, 
in Figure 9.). Only six specimens are made of material which 
might have come from Flint Ridge, in Licking County, Ohio. 
Two of these are unnotched, and four are notched (Figure 9, 
A, B, C, F. See also Appendix, division 2.). Two of the points 
_ made of antler are polished on all surfaces (Figure 11, right 
end.), while the remainder are rougher. Figure 10, F, is classi- 
fied as a scraper, alihough it appears to be notched, and re- 
sembles a projectile point to some extent. The larger unnotched 
forms shown in Figure 8, lower row, may have been used as 
knives. 

Projectile points of the unnotched type are abundant on 
sites ascribed to the Iroquois. On the Reeve Site they were 
found at various levels, from the surface downward, in ash- 
layers and elsewhere. Some or all of the rougher forms, par- 
ticularly those classed as rejects or as unfinished specimens, were 
probably made upon the site itself and used there only, while 
the finished forms, whether or not they were made there, prob- 
ably found their way back to the Reeve Site after use in hunt- 
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ing, in the carcasses of the animals or birds into which they 
were shot. 

Scrapers. The twenty-seven specimens of this type are of 
five different kinds. Those of the keeled type are thick at the 
cutting edge (Figure 10, H.), with a cross-section as shown in 
Figure 13, H and I. The second type has an outline roughly 
similar to that of the keeled scraper, but with a longitudinal 
cross-section as in Figure 13, J. The remaining three types are 
shown in Figure ro, F, G and K. 

Drills. These are of three types, Figure 10, D, E, I, J, 
and N, and O. Six of the long and narrow type represented in 
D, E, I and J were found. They are rather thick, with blunt 
points, and the term here given to them may have no relationship 
to their actual use. Total number found, eight. 

Knives. Twenty-five specimens of the types shown in Fig- 
ure 8, lower row, are classified as projectile points, but they 
may have been used only as knives. The forms classified in 
the Appendix as knives are represented in Figure 10, C, of which 
there are four, and a third, resembling the detached edge of a 
celt, is described in division 2. 

Blanks. Only two blanks, or “turtlebacks,” as they are 
sometimes called, were found. These are shown in Figure 1o, 
A and B. 

Net-sinkers. The twenty-seven specimens found are of two 
types, large, with irregular outlines, mostly unmodified except 
for the notches (Figure 12, A, B, E.), and smaller, with mainly 
circular outlines and the edges of the majority chipped (Figure 
12, C, D.). The most interesting specimen is one with two 
notches and a circular outline, one face of which bears the im- 
print of a cord across the face from one notch to the other. 
The materials used in the manufacture of these implements are 
limestone, siliceous schist, sandstone, slate and quartzite. 

Mortar. The small specimen in Figure 14, A, described 
as a mortar for lack of a better term, was found at the bottom 
of the layer of black soil of the Reeve Site, lying on the clay 
three and one-half feet beneath the surface. The pebble shown 
by its side (B.), was lying directly on the top of the mortar. 
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Figure 13. 
Cross-sections: celts, A, B, C, D; —_ ceremonials, E, F, G; flint scrapers, 


The mortar itself is five centimeters thick, and the worn sur- 
face (the face shown in the illustration) is concave. The ma- 
terial is coarse sandstone, identical with that of the pebble found 
with it. The latter is 38mm. thick. 

Rubbing Stones. Five specimens come under this heading. 
Three are shown in Figure 14, B, C, F. The former is the 
pebble found with the mortar. C in Figure 14 is 72mm. long, 
55mm. wide and 33mm. thick. It has but one groove. F is 
72mm. long, 44mm. wide and 25mm. thick, with a groove on 
both sides. The two remaining specimens are roughly round 
in outline, with facets formed by grinding. One, of gneiss, is 
58mm. in diameter and 4omm. thick. The other is 60mm. in 
diameter and 35mm. thick. 


Hammerstone, Pitted. Only a single specimen of this type 
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was found. It is roughly cube-shaped and about 45mm. square. 
The material, unidentifiable, is very hard. All faces but one 
have a single depression, or pit, about at center. 

Awls. Total, 104. These are made of the bones of birds 
and smaller animals, with a variety of form as shown in Figure 
15. Six made of bird bone are notched, as in Figure 15, C, and 
seven others, made of the leg-bones of small animals, are of 
the type shown in Figure 15, F. There are sixty-eight awls and 
fragments of awls similar to those in Figure 15, A, B, D, E. 
The type shown in J is represented five times, and K and L 
but once each. Thirteen specimens, including fragments, are 
made of the split bones of larger animals (Figure 15, O, G.). 
There are two of rib-bone, of the type in Figure 15, N. This 
one is 155mm. long, and the other measures 95mm. The blunt 
ends of both specimens are missing. For want of a better term, 
M, Figure 15, may be described as a double-pointed awl. It is 
83mm. long. This specimen is probably an unfinished piece, 
since the side opposite that in the illustration shows no sign of 
use, either at the points or elsewhere. One awl, slightly bowed 
and roughly circular in cross-section, with long tapering point, 
measures 14cm. in length. 

Punches. The implements described under this head are 
made of bone and antler, and range from 16cm. to 23cm. in 
length. The points are blunt in comparison to those of the awls. 
One, measuring about 21cm. long, is made of the leg bone of a 
bear, and the longest of the series is a straight portion of deer 
or elk antler, which bears three longitudinal slits or grooves, in- 
dicating an unfinished attempt to split the piece. The pointed 
end shows considerable use as a pick or punch. The total num- 
ber of punches found is five. 

Flint-chipping Tools. The range of variety of implements 
in this class is shown in Figure 15, H, I, and Figure 16, A, B, C, 
D, E. The two in Figure 15, and E in Figure 16, are the only 
long, thin and double-pointed ones found. The meaning of the 
indentations in the latter is conjectural. Also in the collection 
are six other irregular or fragmentary specimens, two of which 
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are flat like E, Figure 16, and six of which resemble H and I 
in Figure 15. The total number of flint-chippers made of the 
penis-bone of the raccoon (Figure 16, C.) is six. None show 
use at both ends. Eleven of the short thick forms of antler 
were found (Figure 16 B.). They range in length from 42mm. 
to 28mm., and all unbroken specimens show use at both ends. 
Figure 16, A and D, are unusual types, with the working ends 
blunt through use. 

Gouges. There are eight gouges, all of deer or elk antler 
(Figure 11, lower row, the two at left end.). They range in 
length from eight to 15cm. Such specimens as these may have 
been used as digging tools, although there is no evidence that 
they were hafted. One is highly polished on the convex sur- 
face at and near the cutting edge. None of the cutting edges 
of these specimens are sharp. 

Chisels. Two of these are shown in Figure 11. The speci- 
men at the top is antler, and was probably made by splitting an 
antler gouge. The other specimen, third from the left, also of 
antler, is 135mm. long. It consists of the entire tip of the antler, 
unworked except at the cutting edge. A third specimen, of the 
same material, is 152mm. long. The other two are poorly made 
and fragmentary. Total, five. 

Problematical Forms. A number of objects provide no clue 
in themselves to the use to which they were put. Among these 
are eleven incisor teeth of rodents, two of which are shown in 
Figure 16, H. The one to the right is that of the beaver, as 
are probably nine of the others. The one to the left is probably 
that of the woodchuck. None of these have been worked in any 
observable manner, but they may nevertheless have been used 
as scrapers or chisels, since the cutting edges are very sharp and 
durable. Other specimens: A hollowed-out toe-bone of the deer 
(Figure 16, G.), a portion of the leg-bone of the goose which 
has been cut off just below the upper articular surface, another 
bird leg-bone treated in a similar manner, probably in the manu- 
facture of beads, and the hollowed-out leg-bone of an animal 
about the size of a bear, which shows polishing over the entire 
surface, and is 16cm. in length; a piece of deer antler 34mm. 
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long, and round in cross-section, with a longitudinal perforation 
7mm. in diameter at one end and 2mm. in that dimension at the 
other ; a splinter from the leg-bone of a large bird, 12.5cm. long, 
with a band of incised crosshatching 7mm. wide, near one end. 
There are also two specimens of mussel shell of which the use 
is not apparent (Figure 17, upper row, center and right end.). 

Fish-scalers. Three of these, made of mussel-shell, are 
shown in Figure 17. In addition to these, five others show ar- 
tificial alteration, four of them with perforations, and one with 
the edge or point somewhat narrowed. These may also have 
been used as scrapers, or as digging tools. 

Beads, These are the most numerous of any of the objects 
ascribed to a purely ornamental use, with a total of 168 speci- 
mens. Ninety-eight are made of the hollow leg-bones of birds, 
and thirty-eight of these were found with the burial (Figures 2 
and 20.). Three of the others are shown in Figure 18, A, B, 
and C. This type of bead ranges in length from 14mm. to 
68mm., the latter being the length of A, Figure 18. This, the 
longest specimen fourd, is highly polished, and is made of the 
leg-bone of some animal. The greatest outside diameter is 
19mm., and the walls are no more than 3mm. in greatest thick- 
ness. The only other type of bead from the site is discoidal 
and made of shell. Sixty-nine of these were found with the 
burial as previously described (Figure 20, inside the string of 
bird-bone beads.). These average a little less than a millimeter 
in thickness, and about 2mm. in diameter. 

Pendants. Ornaments of this class are made of slate, sheil, 
and of the teeth of animals. Figure 18, I, J, are the perforated 
canine teeth of the bear. Six others were found, unperforated 
and otherwise unaltered except for one which has an unfinished 
hole about one millimeter deep. F, is the perforated canine of 
a smaller animal, and G is an incisor of the elk. H is a frag- 
ment of an elk canine, broken at one end and showing no al- 
teration. At the upper left hand corner of Figure 17 is a small 
pendant of mussel shell, 34mm. long. The face presented is 
highly irridescent. Figure 19, H, is slate, reddish purple. Ap- 
parently there has been no artificial modification of this speci- 
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men with the exception of the two notches. It is described in 
the Appendix under Slate Ceremonials. 

Gorgets. These are classified in the Appendix under Slate 
Ceremonials. The fragments of eleven were found, seven of 
which are shown in Figure 19. Cross-sections are represented 
in Figure r3, E, F, G. All but one of these gorgets are made 
of slate, gray in color, and the exception (Figure 19, D.) is 
brown on the surface and gray inside. Two specimens have 
drilled holes. Apparently the one shown in Figure 19, B, had 
two at the central portion, and a third hole shows up in the edge 
of one corner. Figure 19, C, shows a portion of a hole on the 
face opposite that in the picture, in the edge at the right end. 
The hole is widely countersunk and about 8mm. in diameter. 
The faces of A and C show no artificial modification, and the 
fragment F has pecking at the center of the rounded face, which 
is the face presented in the illustration. 

Combs. Only two of these interesting and attractive objects 
were found (Figure 18, D, E.). Portions of the prongs of both 
were missing, but in the illustrations these have been restored. 
The material is antler, and both appear to be effigies, D of a wild- 
cat or lynx, and E of the head of a bird in profile. 

Musical Instruments. The two specimens at the top in Fig- 
ure 20 appear to have been used as flutes. Both are made of 
bird bone. The larger of the two is 14cm. in length, and 12mm. 
in greatest diameter, which is at one end. This specimen has 
three stops, one at a distance of 51mm., and the other 36mm., 
from the central stop measuring from the edges of the holes. 
The holes themselves are slightly less than 3mm. in diameter. 
This specimen has three tones, but the number of tones does not 
correspond to the number of stops. The central stop does not 
alter the tone, and when it is closed, alone or with either or both 
of the others, there is no musical note. The notes A, B and C 
may be produced respectively by closing the two end stops, then 
releasing either one or the other, then releasing both. The smaller 
flute is 86mm. long and 7mm. in greatest diameter. It has four 
stops. The two at the left in the illustration are 17mm. apart; 
the two at the right are 1omm. apart and the distance between 
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the two central ones is 8mm. The second hole from the left end 
is the largest, with a maximum diameter of 3mm. The rest are 
a little less than 2mm. in diameter. This specimen gives no musi- 
cal note. It is possible that the musical note of the other is due 
to the fact that its long axis is curved, while that of the smaller 
one is nearly straight. 

Tobacco Pipes. (Figures 21-26.) These are divisible into 
two classes, those made of stone (Figures 21, 23.) and those 
made of clay (Figure 24.). In Figure 21 are the only entire 
pipes found on the site during the explorations in 1929 (A and 
B.). All three of these pipes appear to be made of limestone, 
gray in A and C, and a soft brown in B. The owl effigy (C.) 
was found on the surface of the ground by Mr. Thomas Donkin 
of Cleveland, several months after the excavations of 1929. This 
pipe is fragmentary, part of the bowl from the top to bottom 
being absent. On the sides are incisions crudely depicting the 
feather markings (Figure 22, A.). 

The five fragments in Figure 23 are all of slate. The four 
faces of B are shown in Figure 22, B, C, D and E. The un- 
shaded pointed areas in B and D are raised from half a milli- 
meter to a millimeter above the rest of the surface. The three 


Figure 22. 


A, limestone pipe in effigy of the owl. B-E, views of the four sides of a 
fragment of a stone pipe. 


lines proceding from the edge of the stem-hole in E, Figure 22, 
are shallow scratches. There is little to indicate that A is part 
of a tobacco pipe, except its resemblance to B in Figure 23. It 
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Figure 25. Tobacco pipes secured by A. C. Williams. 
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has a crudely incised figure on the side presented in the illus- 
tration. 

In Figure 24, showing pipe-bowls and stems of clay, D is 
the only one of the so-called bell-shaped type found on the site. 
This is a type characteristic of the Iroquois sites in northern 
New York. C is a portion of a small pipe-bowl made of Ohio 
pipestone, of which material no others were found. All three 
of the stems (E.) are perforated, but in the middle one the hole 
emerges before it reaches the end. There is no tempering ma- 
terial in any of these clay objects, with the exception of minute 
fragments of yellow mica in B. The surfaces of A and C are 
highly polished. In Figure 14, D and E, are two objects of calcite 
which are probably unfinished pipes. At the top of the bowl in 
D, behind the protruding knob, a hole, 8mm. in diameter and 
about five in depth, has been started. 

The record of fifty-two more tobacco pipes from the Reeve 
Site is preserved in a notebook made by Williams of Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, who secured them by excavation. This notebook 
is now the property of Mr. A. T. Wehrle of Newark, Ohio, 
and the drawings of these pipes have been reproduced in Fig- 
ures 25 and 26. These drawings were made by Goodwin of the 
Museum staff from another set which was copied by the writer 
from the Williams’ notebook. They are therefore not accurate 
in all details. These pipes were presented by Williams to an 
educational institution in the East, but attempts to ascertain their 
present repository have been unsuccessful. In addition to the 
forty-four pipes illustrated, there were six more of a shape re- 
sembling number 44 in Figure 26, and one elbow pipe of stone 
about 15cm. in length. 

Miscellaneous Objects. These include a piece of slate 52mm. 
long, which has seen a small amount of artificial modification, 
and a smooth pebble of quartzite 62mm. long, broken at one 
end, which may have been used as a rubbing stone or as a net- 
sinker. A piece of the basal portion of an elk antler, a little 
over 16cm. long and 92mm. in greatest diameter at base, was at 
first believed to have been used as a pestle, but close examination 
of the base revealed no evidence of use. There are two grooves, 
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Figure 26. Tobacco pipes secured by A. C. Williams. 
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roughly V-shaped in cross-section, sixty and 7omm. long, and 
17mm. apart, on one side, which appear to have been cut in. 
The only other artificial modification of this piece was done by 
beavers, the marks of whose teeth are on all edges. 

Animal Bones. The bones of deer, elk, bear, and of smaller 
quadrupeds, and of various birds, in particular the wild turkey 
and the goose, were found on the site at various depths in some 
profusion (See Catalog List, Appendix, number 61.). 

Pottery. No entire vessels were found on the Reeve Site, 
and 402 of the 1606 sherds are portions of rims. Potsherds 
ranging in size from one-half of an inch to six inches long were 
found in all parts of the area excavated, and at various depths, 
from the surface of the ground downward. They exhibit a 
considerable variety of decorative designs, which may be seen 
in the illustrations accompanying the pottery classification in 
the Appendix, pages 47-58, Figures 30-37. 

Paste. Under this term come the two types of ma- 
terial of which the pottery of the Mississippi Valley is made, 
the clay itself, and the tempering materials, the latter consisting 
in the present instance of fragments of granitic rocks or pieces 
of ground-up mussel-shell. The texture of these sherds varies 
in fineness, and in most the surface exposed by fracture is rough 
and lumpy, with cracks between the lumps. Both surfaces, and 
the edges of most sherds, are bluish gray or reddish brown, but 
the former color shows dark or light reddish brown when 
scratched with a metal implement. This is true both of shell 
and grit tempered sherds. Some sherds show a distinct lamina- 
tion as to color and texture, with blue, or dark bluish clay at 
the center, lined on both sides with light brown, which is lighter 
on the outer than on the inner surface, the latter surface being 
sometimes of a lighter blue-black than the central layer. In such 
sherds as this the inner bluish clay is very fine in texture, show- 
ing minute fragments of iron pyrites, gold-colored. The outer 
lamina of brown clay are slightly coarser, and show the same 
minute particles of tempering material, which are scarce through- 
out the entire sherd. A few shell-tempered sherds show a simi- 
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lar lamination. The cross-section in Figure 27, D, represents 
a sherd with a central lamination of dark blue or black clay, with 
outside lamina of light brown clay. This sherd is 6mm. thick, 
with the outer lamina varying from one-half to one and one- 
half millimeters in thickness. The inner layer of blue clay is 
much more thickly tempered with pounded shell than is the 
corresponding layer of the pyrite-tempered sherd described im- 
mediately above. Both shell and grit tempered sherds show a 
tendency to exfoliate in flat sheets representing a third or more 
of the thickness of the sherd. 

The grit-tempered sherds contain fragments of quartzite, 
red feldspar, hornblende, mica and other materials of which 
granitic rocks consist. They range in size from the barely visible 
to 6mm. long, but the majority are less than 3mm. in diameter, 
and approach the irregularly cubical in shape. Their distribu- 
tion is fairly uniform, and in many sherds they protrude through 
outer and inner surfaces, more often in the latter (See Figure 
37, D. This sherd has an unusual amount of coarse, micaceous 
tempering material.). On some sherds these fragments lie so 
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near the surface as to impart an uneven appearance and to cause 
short, shallow cracks. The paste of some sherds contains an 
admixture of sand, which gives a gritty feeling to the surface. 
In Figure 27, C, is a cross-section showing the frequency, size 
and shape of fragments of micaceous materials as they show up 
in the broken edge of a sherd. The largest fragment seen is 
one-half of a millimeter in thickness. In the shell-tempered 
sherds the fragments of shell vary in size from the barely visible 
to irregularly shaped pieces six or 8mm. across, and usually no 
more than half a millimeter thick. The larger fragments usually 
lie with planes parallel to inner and outer surfaces. The mix- 
ture is quite uniform, and fragments of shell show on both 
surfaces. 

Three rim-sherds and one decorated body sherd show the 
use of both grit and shell in tempering. Three hundred and 
eighty-three rim-sherds are tempered with grit, and sixteen with 
shell. One hundred and ninety-eight decorated body sherds are 
tempered with shell, and of the 1207 undecorated body sherds, 
only eighty-six are tempered with shell. The hardness of these 
sherds on the mineralogical scale has been determined by Griffin 
(See table, Appendix.). 

Surface Finish. This term is described by Guthe® as re- 
ferring “to that dominant feature of a ceramic specimen which is 
the result of a uniform treatment of the major part of its sur- 
face.” In the pottery discussed herein it refers to a modification 
of the surface by smoothing or scraping while the clay is in a 
_ plastic condition, by impression or incision, with results which 
are distinct from decoration. 

Outer surfaces: Some sherds are smooth, but not sufficiently 
so to reflect light enough to give the appearance of a polish. 
The majority have the surface roughened by impression with 
objects giving a bark-like appearance, and a few show the im- 
pression of twined two-ply cords in long vertical parallel lines, 
occasionally at an angle to the vertical or in two groups of par- 
allel lines one superimposed upon the other at an oblique angle. 
This roughening of surfaces either covers the entire body of 
the vessel, with the exception of the base, or extends only as 
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far as the shoulder, from which to the lip the smoothed surface 
usually bears an incised design accompanied by punctate lines. 
In some cases the design is made upon a surface thus roughened 
to the outer edge, and sometimes across the lip. One grit-tem- 
pered sherd shows a bark-like roughening of the surface over 
which narrow lines have been cut when the clay was relatively 
dry, but previous to firing. These lines are about half a milli- 
meter in depth and width, and almost perfectly straight to the eye. 

Inner surfaces: Some sherds are rough and gritty, to an 
extent comparable to both fine and coarse sandpaper. Others 
show shallow rounded depressions made probably by the finger 
tips in modeling the vessel. As described above, the inner sur- 
faces of many grit-tempered sherds are rough, due to the in- 
trusion or protrusion of the larger pieces of tempering material. 
Most sherds of this type have meandering jagged cracks which 
do not extend through the outer surface, where such cracks 
are rare. Sherds containing sand in addition to pounded granite 
show no such cracks, 

Most of the sherds, whether tempered with grit or shell, 
have a discoloration on the outer surface due to handling or to 
smoke and fire, and coatings or accumulations up to one and a 
half millimeters thick of carbonized grease on both outer and 
inner surfaces. 

Form. There are no entire vessels from the Reeve 
Site, but sherds five or six inches in vertical length, showing 
portions of the rim, neck and shoulder, and sherds from the 
basal portion, give some indications of the predominant shapes. 
The largest portion of a single vessel is that of the very small 
one in Figure 30, B, with a cross-section as in Figure 28, r. 
This sherd is 33mm. high and 9mm. thick, and bears no design. 
It is remotely possible that it is a fragment of the bowl of a 
tobacco pipe. Fragments of larger vessels indicate forms of 
this type, with variations as to constriction of neck, width of 
lip and presence or absence of a collar, or enlargement of the 
rim just beneath the lip. Bases are always rounded. Eleven 
rim-sherds have scallops on the lip; on six of these the scallops 
are narrow, forming notch-like depressions from six to 13mm. 
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across, and from about one to 6mm. deep. The scallops of four 
sherds are from thirty-eight to 51mm. wide, and from six to 
13mm. high. The scallop on the remaining sherd (Figure 32, D, 
a repaired sherd made from four smaller ones.) is from twenty- 
one to 23cm. long. Only two sherds show handles (Figure 33, 
B, and Figure 34, C.). The sherd illustrated in Figure 35, B, 
also originally had a handle. One portion of a large vessel 
(Figure 34, A.) has large oval depressions extending upward 
from the shoulder, 45mm. long and one and one-half millimeters 
in depth. The inner surface of this sherd bulges at the points 
directly opposite these depressions. At the shoulder there is a 
row of smaller oval depressions lying in oblique positions. In 
addition to the above described handles, the only application of 
clay to the body of vessels is just beneath the lip, to form a 
crimped pattern either by pinching up the plastic clay between 
the fingers, or by impression with the side of a round stick, or 
by pressing the edge of a thin implement into the ridge of clay 
and working it from side to side. On five grit-tempered sherds 
strips of this crimped raised pattern have fallen off. 

While some sherds are wider in cross-section at the lip 
than beneath, only one has anything resembling a collar (Cross- 
section, Figure 28, s.). 

Lips are of the following main types: horizontal, as in 
Figure 28, b, f; slanting downward to outer surface of rim, 
as in g, k; slanting downward toward inner surface of rim, as 
in i; broadly or narrowly rounded, as in j, p; gabled, with slant 
on each side of a central ridge, as in 0, q; and consisting of a 
ridge only, as in r. Sherds in which the lip, or a portion of it, 
forms a straight line, connect with the sides either in curves 
or sharp angles. 

Decoration. Under this heading come those modifica- 
tions of the surfaces of sherds which have not already been 
dealt with under discussion of Form, where the crimped pat- 
tern for example, while it may be looked upon as a decorative 
element, consists in the addition of clay to the surface with a 
consequent alteration of the form of the vessel. The decorations 
discussed in the present section are formed by modification of 
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the surface rather than by the addition of materials. Two tech- 
niques were used, incision and impression. The incised lines 
are straight in all but three sherds. They vary in width from 
6mm. to half a millimeter, and in depth from the barely visible 
to 3mm. The spaces between them are from 1.4mm. to 16mm. 
wide. On the majority of sherds the lines are drawn as evenly 
as the tools used would permit, but on some, lines apparently 
intended to be parallel run into one another, or present an 
uneven appearance. Many of the lines have fine ridges or 
striations running parallel to the sides. Some were incised 
with sticks which were rectangular in cross-section, and others 
indicate sticks that were oval or elliptical in cross-section. 
Many of the lines have irregular lumps of clay, or long ridges, 
no more than one-half of a millimeter high, at their edges on 
the level of the surface of the pot, indicating a degree of plas- 
ticity of the clay allowing such ridges or lumps to be pushed up 
in the incising process. 

Marks made by pressing are mainly punctate, formed by 
pressing the end of a blunt or pointed implement a short dis- 
tance into the clay. These punctate marks, which are usually 
arranged in horizontal rows, vary in outline as shown in Figure 
27, A. Punctate marks vary in depth from half a millimeter to 
3mm. Some of them were made with an instrument the end 
of which was notched or ridged (Figure 27, A, 9.). The only 
other type of pressed technique is in the form of shallow oval 
depressions already discussed, at the neck of the rim-sherd in 
Figure 34, A. 

One sherd is unique in having diagonal and parallel lines 
apparently raised, although they are not above the general sur- 
face (Figure 37, A, and division 12 in the pottery classification 
in the Appendix.). These lines are simply narrow strips of 
the surface of the vessel left between rows of short incisions, 
the latter parallel to one another and at right angles to the lines. 
This sherd is of great interest, since others of the type were 
found in excavations in 1930 near Cleveland, and there are 
several of them in private collections in Sandusky, nearly eighty 
miles west of the Reeve Site. 
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Terminology. The sherds described in the Appendix 
show two types of diagonal line, those forming connecting 
groups at angles to one another, or with horizontal or perpendicu- 
lar incised lines, and those, never more than 13mm. long, in rows 
the units of which are perpendicular or slanting and which 
do not connect with one another or with horizontal lines. The 
former type is referred to as diagonal, and the latter as short 
or as slanting. The former, because of their greater length, are 
always incised and the latter are sometimes incised and some- 
times pressed, or gouged out by the thumb-nail or other imple- 
ment. The term punctate refers to indentations pressed as by 
the side of a stick, into the lip and extending its width, or into 
the outer edge of the lip and going down the distance of its 
depth on the outer surface. Some of the entire vessels repre- 
sented by rim-sherds may have had more decorative elements 
than are shown on the fragment. This is particularly true of 
those in division 3.3. Some or possibly all of these thirty-one 
sherds may belong with division 3.2, since in all the break is so 
close to the bottom horizontal line as to make it impossible to 
say with certainty that there were not punctate marks below 
that line. 
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Appendix 
Celts 


1. Rectangular in Transverse Cross-section, Faces Flat, Sides at 
Right Angles to Plane of Faces, or Rounded. Symmetrical. 
12 celts. 

Fig. 4. B: sandstone, 87mm. long, 65mm. 
wide, 14mm. thick. Broken, blunt 
end missing. 
sandstone, 80mm. long, 53mm. 
wide, 19mm. thick. Broken, blunt 
end missing. 

: probably gneiss, 69mm. long. 57mm. 
wide, 17mm. thick. Broken, blunt 
end missing. 

: sandstone, 60mm. long, 5omm. 
wide, 18mm. thick. Broken, blunt 
end missing. Corners of cross- 
section rounded. Parts of both 
faces reddish, as if from pigment. 
siliceous slate, 47mm. long, 30mm. ~ 
wide, 13mm. thick. Broken, blunt 
end missing. 

: quartzite, 38mm. long, 35mm. 
wide, 19mm. thick. Broken, blunt 
end missing. Corners of cross- 
section rounded. 
slate, 42mm. long, 20mm. wide, 
Immm. thick. Broken, blunt end 
missing. 
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Fig. 7, A: quartzite, 144mm. long, 63mm. 
wide, 18mm. thick. No cutting 
edge. Unfinished, or perhaps in- 
tended as a gorget. 
probably sandstone, 149mm. long, 
79mm. wide, 19mm. thick. 
quartzite, 181mm. long, 75mm. wide, 
16mm. thick. No cutting edge. 
Perhaps unfinished, or intended as 
a gorget. Opposite face deeply 
scratched. 

Fig. 5. C: quartzite, 81mm. long, 55mm. wide, 
18mm. thick. Flaring edge. Broken, 
blunt end missing. Edges jagged. 

Others, One piece of middle portion of a 
celt, sandstone, 60mm. wide, 18mm. 
thick. 


2. Symmetrically Elliptical in Cross-section. 


3 celts. 

Fig. 4, A: mica schist, 130mm. long, 57mm. 
wide, 35mm. thick. Cross-section 
as in Figure 13, C. 

Fig. 3, I: sandstone or slate, 64mm. long, 
19mm. wide, 9mm. thick. Made 
from a water-worn pebble with no 
surface altered except at the cut- 
ting edge. Cross-section roughly as 
in Figure 13, D. 
syenite, 114mm. long, 52mm. wide, 
33mm. thick. Polished 35mm. or 
more up from cutting edge. Cut- 
ting edge missing. 

3. Faces Rounded, Sides Flat. 
4 celts. 

Fig. 4, G: syenite, 47mm. long, 53mm. wide, 

30mm. thick. Cross-section as in 
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Fig. 3, 


Others, 


5 celts. 
Fig. 6, 


Fig. 5, 


Others, 


16 celts. 
Fig. 3, 
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A: 


2. 


B: 


B: 


3. 


D: 


Figure 13, B. This may be a piece 
of the blunt end or the cutting end. 
syenite, piece of a blunt end, 65mm. 
long, 50mm. wide, 29mm. thick. 
Cross-section as in Figure 13, B. 
syenite, 100mm. long, 47mm. wide, 
30mm. thick. Broken, cutting edge 
missing. 

syenite, 34mm. thick. Fragment of 
cutting edge. 


4. One Face Rounded, Opposite Face Flat. 


syenite, 152mm. long, 48mm. wide, 
30mm. thick. 

probably syenite, 92mm. long, 
50mm. wide, 18mm. thick. Sides 
scarred by pecking. 

probably syenite, 99mm. long, 
32mm. wide, 18mm. thick, sides 
parallel and scarred by pecking. 
End roughly pointed, also scarred. 
Cutting edge missing. 

probably syenite, 95mm. long 39- 
mm. wide, 20mm. thick. Edges 
pecked and irregular. 

slate, 45mm. long, 27mm. wide, 
13mm. thick. Edges pecked. 


5. Rough Surfaces, with Cross-sections Asymmetrical. 
5.1 Parallel sides. 


slate, 49mm. long, 29mm. wide, 
1omm. thick. Broken, blunt end 
missing. 

slate, 45mm. long, 30mm. wide, 
12mm. thick. Broken, blunt end 
missing. 


re 
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probably slate, 47mm. long, 40mm. 
wide, 9mm. thick. A water-worn 
flat pebble. 

slate, 94mm long, 38mm. wide, 
2omm. thick. Shallow notches for 
hafting. Cross-section roughly as 
in Figure 13, A. 

hornblende schist, gomm. long, 
39mm. wide, 21mm. thick. Appar- 
ently broken, blunt end missing. 
Cross-section roughly rectangular. 
slate, 75mm. long, 34mm. wide, 
17mm. thick, cutting edge rounded. 
Blunt end jagged as if broken. 
syenite, 80mm. long, 37mm. wide, 
17mm. thick, edges scarred by 
pecking. 

probably syenite, 75mm. long, 
41mm. wide, 17mm. thick, one sur- 
face approaching the flat, the other 
roughly rounded. Edges jagged, 
sides parallel, ends rounded. Both 
ends might be cutting edges. 
hornblende schist, 103mm. long, 
51mm. wide, 26mm. thick. Large 
facets where flakes have been 
struck off. Sides roughly parallel, 
blunt end as if broken off, and 
missing. 

probably slate, 85mm. long, 43mm. 
wide, 24mm. thick. Large facets, 
both ends roughly rounded, sides 
roughly parallel. Cross-section 
roughly as in Figure 13, A. 
diorite, a piece of a cutting edge, 
75mm. long, 32mm. thick, 53mm. 
wide. Cross-section roughly as in 


H: 
Fig. 6, C: 
Others, I. 

2. 

3- 
4. 

6. 
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Figure 13, A. Flat face very 
rough, as if the piece had been split 
longitudinally. Other face highly 
polished. 

slate, a piece of a blunt end, 40mm. 
long, 40mm. wide, 15mm. thick. 
Cross-section roughly rectangular. 
slate, a piece of a cutting end, 
50mm. long, 36mm. wide, 1omm. 
thick. Cross-section roughly rec- 
tangular. 

slate, a piece of a blunt end, 58mm. 
long, 36mm. wide, 16mm. thick. 
Cross-section as in Figure 13, A. 
slate, a piece of a blunt end, 72mm. 
long, 72mm. wide, 26mm. thick. 
Cross-section as in Figure 13, A. 
slate, a piece of a blunt end, 98mm. 


long, 72mm. wide, 31mm. thick. 
Cross-section roughly as in Figure 
13, A. Very rough, perhaps un- 
finished. 


5.2 Sides constricted toward blunt end. 


10 celts. 
Fig. 3, 


Fig. 5, 


B: 


D: 


slate, 86mm. long, 32mm. wide, 
17mm. thick. 

slate, 96mm. long, 36mm. wide, 
gmm. thick. Cross-section roughly 
rectangular. 

probably syenite, 75mm. long, 
35mm. wide, 1omm. thick. All sur- 
faces rough except cutting edge. 
Constriction slight. This celt has a 
twist in the plane of the faces. 


slate, 77mm. long, 45mm. wide, 
14mm. thick. Constriction slight. 


8. 
9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
. 
= 

E: 
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5. 


6. 


Sides slightly indented by pecking 
as if for hafting. 

slate, 120mm. long, 43mm. wide, 
18mm. thick. Constriction slight. 
slate, gImm. long, 43mm. wide, 
16mm. thick. 

slate, 108mm. long, 48mm. wide, 
2omm. thick. Constriction pro- 
nounced. 


slate, piece of blunt end, 45mm. 
long, 47mm. wide, 15mm. thick. 
Sides polished. 

slate, 63mm. long, 38mm. wide, 
18mm. thick. Blunt end jagged. 
slate, 66mm. long, 30mm. wide, 
15mm. thick. Blunt end jagged. 


5-3 Sides constricted towards cutting edge. 


4 celts. 
Fig. 6, 


D: 


slate, 93mm. long, 45mm. wide, 
18mm. thick. A water-worn pebble, 
with no alteration on side opposite 
that in picture. 

slate, 118mm. long, 53mm. wide, 
14mm. thick. Cutting edge 15mm. 
wide. 

slate, 118mm. long, 54mm. wide, 
24mm. thick. Constriction much 
less than in F and G. Blunt end 
jagged. 

slate, 107mm. long, 49mm. wide, 
12mm. thick. Constriction much 
less than in F and G. Blunt end 
jagged. Cutting edge jagged, per- 
haps unfinished. 


Others, 
2. 

3. 

4. 

E: 

Others, I. 
| 2. 
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5-4 Outline indeterminable. 


2 celts. 


Fig. 4, 


1. Unnotched, Flint. 


Others, 


E: Blunt end of a notched celt, dark 


I. 


purplish slate, 60mm. long, 50mm. 
wide, 16mm. thick. 

piece of blunt end, 58mm. long, 
48mm. wide, 20mm. thick. Material 
granular like quartz, but contains 
mica. Cross-section roughly as in 
Figure 13, C. 


Projectile Points 


1.1 Triangular. Mostly thin, well made. A few with con- 
cave bases or sides. 


top row. 


76 specimens. 


Outlines vary slightly. Figure 106, 


Color of flint, mostly black to me- 
dium gray, and dull in all shades. 
Only two show the translucent 
quality suggestive of Flint Ridge 
Material. Two others are reddish 
brown, one apparently unfinished 
and exhibiting a portion of the 
brown weathered surface of the 
original block of flint. This one is 
35mm. long and 22mm. wide. Five 
show a flake technique, one of 
which is the one just described. 
Both faces are unaltered in these 
five, except for coarse secondary 
chipping at the edges. All but one 
of the remainder show secondary 
chipping at the edges of the flaked 
surfaces. Most of them are less 
than 39mm. long. The longest is 
55mm., and the shortest is 17mm. 


— 
| 
af 
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1.4 
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One has the extreme dimensions of 
31mm. long, Iomm. wide, with a 
triangular outline. The longest 
specimen in the entire group, with 
an outline like that in Figure 106, 
upper row, second from left end, 
is 55mm. long, 23mm. wide. Ma- 
terial, light gray. 


Constricted base. 
3 specimens. 
Fig. 8, lower row, second from left end 
55mm. long. 


Others, I. 57mm. long. 
2. 43mm. long. 


Leaf-shaped outline. 
16 specimens. 
Fig. 8, lower row left end. 60mm. long, 
25mm. wide. 
Others, The remainder vary from 24mm. to 


55mm. in length. One shows a 
flaked surface with secondary chip- 
ping at edges. 


Elliptical, pointed at both ends. 
4 specimens. 
Fig. 8, lower row, second from right end, 
56mm. long. 
Others, The remainder are from 55mm. to 
59mm. long. 


Elliptical. Greatest diameter at one side of center. 
2 specimens. 
Fig. 8, lower row, right end. 49mm. long. 


Outlines of various types. Roughly made and thick. 


Unfinished or rejected. 


38 specimens. 


Most of the outlines in Figure 8, 
and in Figure 10, B, C, H, Land M, 
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1.7 Broken. 


40 specimens. 


Notched 


I2 specimens. 


Fig. 9, 


are approximated. They vary from 
52mm. to 15mm. in length, from 
33mm. to 14mm. in width, and from 
6mm. to 17mm. in thickness. 


None show notches, but might if the 
bases were present. One piece of a 
triangular point has a flaked surface 
on one face, with secondary chip- 


ping. 


A, B, C, and F resemble Flint Ridge 
material. F is light pink, A is shiny 
black, and C, B are gray. The re- 
mainder vary from dull black to 
a cherty gray. D and G-J are of 
the dark or black flint characteristic 
of most of the unnotched forms. 
The same is true of F, Figure 1o, 
which may or may not be regarded 
as a notched point. The reverse of 
D, Figure 9, is flaked, with slight 
secondary chipping near the point 
on both edges. 
Dimensions, Figure 9, 

A, gem. long. 

B, 41mm. 

C, 39mm. 

D, 34mm. 

E, 33mm. 

F, 31mm. 

G, 36mm. 

H, 42mm. 

I, 56mm. 

J, 53mm. 
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K, 77mm. 

L, 31mm. 
Made of Antler. 
4 specimens. 

Fig. 11, lower right end. 86mm. long, 17mm, 
diameter at base. Hole 8mm. in 
diameter, 17mm. deep, tapering. 
upper, right end. 49mm. long, 8mm. 
diameter. Hole 6mm. diameter, 
7mm. deep, tapering. 
27mm. long, 8mm. diameter at 
base. Hole 4mm. diameter, 15mm. 
deep. Rounded at inner end. 
88mm. long, 19mm. diameter at 
base, hole 25mm. deep and 6mm. 
in diameter, rounded at inner end. 
Base ragged as if broken. 
78mm. long, I5mm. diameter at 
base. Hole 1omm. deep, 6mm. in 
diameter, bluntly rounded at inner 
end. 


Scrapers 


1. Keeled, with Cutting Edge Thick. 
II scrapers. 

Fig. 10, H: 33mm. long, 22mm. wide, 6mm. 
thick. The face opposite that in 
the picture is flaked. 

M: 28mm. long, 22mm. wide, 6mm. 
thick. 
The remainder vary from 21mm. to 
26mm. long. One has one flaked 
face, with slight secondary chip- 
ping at edges. Longitudinal cross- 
sections of all these keeled types as 
in Figure 13, H and I. 
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2. Outlines Similar to the Keeled Types, but with Longitudinal 
Cross-sections as in Figure 13, J. 
13 scrapers. 


Fig. 10, L: 30mm. long, 25mm. wide, 7mm. 
thick. 

Others, The remainder vary in thickness 
from 6mm. to 9mm., in length from 
27mm. to 37mm. 

3. Other Types. 
3 scrapers. 

Fig. 10, : 3Imm. square, 12mm. thick. Sec- 
ondary chipping on lower and left 
sides. The opposite surface is 
flaked with no secondary chipping. 

: 37mm. long, 20mm. wide, 10mm. 
thick. 

: 55mm. long, 8mm. thick. This 
may be a type of hafted scraper. 
It is referred to under Projectile 
Points. 


Drills 


1. Long and Narrow. 
6 drills. 
Fig. 10, : 42mm. long, 12mm. wide, I1omm. 
thick. 


: 39mm. long, Iomm. wide, 7mm 
thick. 
38mm. long, 13mm. wide, 7mm 
thick. 
35mm., long, 1omm. wide, 6mm. 
thick. 

Others, . 41mm. long, 11mm. wide, Iomm. 
thick, very rough. 
29mm. long, I2mm. wide, 7mm. 
thick. Has suggestion of a shoul- 
der near base. 


| 
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2. Basic Triangular Outline. 
1 drill. 
Fig. 10, O: 25mm. long, 15mm. wide, 5mm. 
thick. 
As in Figure 10, N. 

1 drill. 
28mm. long, 16mm. wide, 8mm. 
thick. Shows portion of original 
weathered surface. 


Knives 
Basically Triangular, Blunt Ends, Rounded Corners. 
4 knives. 

Fig. 10, C: 50mm. long, 29mm. wide, 8mm. 
thick. Surface opposite that in pic- 
ture is flaked, with some secondary 
chipping at edges. 

Others, . 45mm. long, 23mm. wide, 8mm. 
thick. 


40mm. long, 22mm. wide, 8mm. 
thick. 
44mm. long, 23mm. wide, 8mm. 
thick. 


Not Symmetrical. 
1 knife. 
This resembles the detached broken 
edge of a celt. Material, siliceous 
slate. 5omm. long, 15mm. wide, 
6mm. thick. The side opposite the 
cutting edge is jagged. One end 
pointed but not sharp, other end 
more or less rounded. 


Blanks 
Circular or Oval in Outline. 
2 blanks, flint. 
Fig. 10, A: 45mm. diameter, 18mm. thick. 
B: 42mm. long, 12mm. thick. 


12 net-sinkers. 
Fig. 12, 


Others, 


16 net-sinkers. 
Fig. 12, 


Others, 


A: 


B: 


Cs: 


D: 


Net-sinkers 
1. Large, Rough and Thick. Unmodified Except for Notches. 
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131mm. long, 88mm. wide, 37mm. 
thick. Siliceous schist. 

155mm. long, 140mm. wide, 30mm. 
thick. Limestone. This one shows 
slight use as an anvil on both faces 
at center. 


: 80mm. long, 53mm. wide, 36mm. 


thick. Sandstone. 


The largest specimen is r6omm. 
long, 147mm. wide, and 24mm. 
thick. The thickest is 39mm. None 
of the entire eleven specimens has 
more than two notches. Materials, 
quartzite, siliceous schist, sandstone 
and slate. 


2. Discoidal, Roughly Circular in Outline. 


75mm. diameter, 8mm. thick. This 
specimen has no notches. 

67mm. diameter, 11mm. thick. Four 
notches. Edges not altered except 
for the notches. Faces not altered. 
Four are similar to D in Figure 12 
in that the edges are unaltered ex- 
cept for the notches. One of these 
has four notches, one has three, 
and the remainder two. The edges 
of the rest are more or less chipped. 
In size the net-sinkers of this class 
not illustrated range from 62mm. 
to 84mm. in diameter. Materials, 
slate, siliceous schist and sandstone. 
One of these, which has been 
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1.1 
3 fragments. 
Fig. 19, 


stained by an organic deposition, 
shows the mark of the cord in 
lighter color from one notch to the 
other across one face. This mark is 
from one to 2mm. in width. 


Slate Ceremonials 


1. Rectangular in Transverse Cross-section, Faces Flat, Sides 
at Right Angle to Plane of Faces. Corners of Cross-section 


Square or Rounded. Symmetrical, Surfaces Smooth. 


A: 


B: 


72mm. long, 42mm. wide, 13mm. 
thick. Sandstone. 

60mm. long. One complete hole 
and two others with edges missing. 
The two holes at left are 13mm. 
distant from one another. Diam- 
eter of holes, 4mm. 

The remaining specimen is of slate 
with both ends missing. 38mm. 
wide, 49mm. long, 9mm. thick. 
One face shows diagonal parallel 
scratches, probably intentional. 


Symmetrically Elliptical in Cross-section. Surfaces Smooth. 


3.1 
1 fragment. 
Fig. 19, 


D: 


48mm. long, 37mm. wide, 13mm. 
thick. Cross-section as in Figure 
13, E. Surfaces brown, interior 


gray. 


Faces Rounded, Sides Flat. Surfaces Smooth. 


3.1 
I fragment. 


Fig. 19, 


E: 


47mm. long, 42mm. wide, 11mm. 
thick. Cross-section as in Figure 
13, G. 


= 
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One Face Rounded, Opposite Face Flat. Surfaces Smooth. 
4.1 
1 fragment. 
Fig. 19, F: 43mm. long, 38mm. wide, 11mm. 
thick. Cross-section as in Figure 
13, F. Pecking at center of round- 
ed face. 
Rough and Uneven Surfaces, Cross-sections Asymmetrical. 
5.1 Sides roughly parallel. 
3 fragments. 
Fig. 19, C: 58mm. long, 46mm. wide, 9mm. 
thick. Portion of a drilled hole at 
one end. Corners of cross-section 


square. 
Others, 1. 82mm. long, 39mm. wide, 11mm. 
thick. Slate. The unbroken end 
is at right angle to the sides. 
2. 98mm. long, 41mm. wide, IImm. 
thick. Cross-section roughly as in 


Figure 13, D. 
5.2 Sides constricted toward one end. 
2 specimens. 

Fig. 19, H: 62mm. long, 30mm. wide, 8mm. 
thick, dark purple in color, with 
notches at small end. Appendant. 
Faces apparently unmodified. Prob- 
ably no modification except for the 
notches. 

Others, This one is 93mm. long, 45mm. 
wide, 10mm. thick. Probably an 
unfinished pendant. Outline sim- 
ilar to H, Figure 19. All edges 
modified. 

5-3 Outline unknown. 
1 fragment. 

Fig. 19, G: 58mm. greatest length, 36mm. wide, 

6mm. thick. 
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Pottery—Rim Sherds 
Plain. 


1.1 Without handles or knobs. 
16 grit-tempered. 
Fig. 30, B: One-third of a small pot. Cross- 
section, Figure 28, r. 
1.2 With knobs. 
I grit-tempered. 
2 shell-tempered. 
Fig. 30, A: Right, cross-section.as in Figure 
29, n. Left, cross-section as in 
Figure 28, p. 
Notches in Lip, without Other Embellishment. 
2.1 Notches in outer edge of lip. 
4 grit-tempered. 
Fig. 30, C: Cross-section, Figure 28, a. 
2.2 Notches extending width of lip. 
6 grit-tempered. 
Two have wide scallops, and on 


one there is a large knob standing 
out 18mm. This sherd is 26mm. 
thick through the knob, and 8mm. 
thick elsewhere. (Figure 30, E. 
Cross-section, Figure 29, O.) 


1 shell-tempered. 
This sherd has creased or pressed- 
over short slanting lines which 
might be the impression of bark. 
2.3 Notches in lip parallel to sides of sherd, and in shallow 
scallops. 
I grit-tempered. 
Fig. 27, B. 
Horizontal Incised Lines. 
3.1 Without other embellishment. 
50 grit-tempered. 
Fig. 30, D: Cross-section, Figure 29, p. One 
Vol. XLIV—4 sherd has a vertical ridge beginning 
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just below lip, 25mm. long, 7mm. 
wide, 4mm. high, with four trans- 
verse incisions on its surface. 

2 shell-tempered. 

Punctate rows above and below horizontal lines. 

I2 grit-tempered. 

Fig. 31, A: Cross-section, Figure 28, j. One 
has a notched lip, the notches ex- 
tending diagonally across lip and 
down outer surface of vessel for 
the distance of their depth. 

Punctate rows above horizontal lines only. 

31 grit-tempered. 
The punctate marks are for the 
most part irregularly round or 
square. One sherd also has round 
punctate marks in lip, (Figure 
27, E.). 

Punctate rows below horizontal lines. 

3-41 Without other embellishment. 

5 grit-tempered. 

One has a wide scallop, as in Fig- 
ure 31, B. The punctate marks ap- 
pear to have been gouged out in 
another. 
3-42 Notches across lip. 
1 shell-tempered. 
3-43 Notches in outer edge of lip. 
4 grit-tempered. 
Notches in lip. 
3-51 In outer edge of lip. 
7 grit-tempered. 
2 shell-tempered. 
3-52 Notches across lip. 
2 grit-tempered. 
3-6 Punctate grows between horizontal lines. 


Figure 30. 
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3.61 No other embellishment. 
I grit-tempered. 
3.7. Short slanting lines just below lip. 
3.71 No other embellishment. 
2 grit-tempered. 
Lines pressed on one, and stamped 
with rectangular outline on the 
other. 
3.72 With notches across lip. 
I grit-tempered. 
The short punctate lines on this 
sherd show a molded appearance 
with edges irregularly pressed over 
(Figure 31, C. Cross-section, Fig- 
ure 28, c.). 
Parallel Incised Lines in Two Groups at Right Angles. 
4-1 No other embellishment. 
I grit-tempered. 
Fig. 31, D: Cross-section Figure 28, h. The 
lines are scarcely more than a 
smoothing of the “fabric mark.” 
Diagonal and Horizontal Incised Lines. 
5.1 Without notches or punctate marks. 
II grit-tempered. 
Fig. 32, A: Cross-section, Figure 29, r. 
5-2 Notches in outer edge of lip. 
3 grit-tempered. 
5-3 Short punctate or incised lines, vertical or slightly 
slanting, just below lip. 
2 grit-tempered. 
One has a wide scallop (Figure 
32, B. Cross-section, Figure 29, s.) 
with three small punch-marks ap- 
parently representing a face. 
5-4 With punctate rows. 
5.41 Above and below incised lines. 
2 grit-tempered. 
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5-42 Above incised lines only. 
I grit-tempered. 


This may have had a punctate row 
beneath incised lines before it was 
broken. 


5-43 Below incised lines only. 
I grit-tempered. 
Fig. 32, C: Cross-section, Figure 28, j. Notches 


in outer edge of lip. 


5.5 Notches in outer edge of lip and extending nearly across 


lip. 


1 both grit and shell tempered. 


Fig. 32, D: 


Cross-section, Figure 29, t. This 
sherd is a portion of a vessel about 
18 inches in diameter. The sherd 
is from that portion bearing a scal- 
lop about 8 inches long, with six 
notches in lip at apex of scallop. 


Diagonal Incised Lines Parallel. 


6.1 Lip unnotched. 
5 grit-tempered. 
Fig. 33, A: 
6.2 Lip notched. 


Cross-section, Figure 29, u. 


6.21 Notches in outer edge. 
4 grit-tempered. 

6.22 Notches across lip. 
3 grit-tempered. 


All three sherds from the same 
vessel. The notches are at an ob- 
lique angle, and the diagonal lines 
and the notches have a molded rope- 
like appearance, with a punctate 
row beneath the diagonal lines. 


6.3 Notches in outer surface of vessel beneath a widening 


of lip. 


I grit-tempered. 


SO 
= 


> 
A 
Figure 32. 


Figure 33. 
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6.4 With crimping. 
4 grit-tempered. 


The crimped pattern is above the 
diagonal lines. One sherd has a 
handle, flat in cross-section (Figure 
33, B, cross-section, Figure 29, q.). 
Another has a punctate; row at the 
shoulder. 


Diagonal Lines, Incised, in Parallel Groups at Angles. 


7.1 Lips unnotched. 
Q grit-tempered. 
2 shell-tempered. 


Fig. 33 D: 


7.2 Lips notched. 
4 grit-tempered. 


Cross-section, Figure 29, w. 


Notches in outer edge of lip. 


Crimped Pattern, without Incised Lines. 
8.1 Crimping in a ridge of clay which has been added to 


rim just below lip. 
41 grit-tempered. 


One sherd (Figure 34, A.) has 
three oval indentations diagonally 
placed at the shoulder (Cross- 
section, Figure 29, k.). Three other 
sherds have the vertical oval in- 
dentations at neck, but only one 
each, and in a fourth there are 
short oval indentations in two rows. 
One of these (Figure 34, B, with 
cross-section as in Figure 29, i.) has 
a group of three short scallops; 
another has a handle round in cross- 
section (Figure 34, C, with cross- 
section as in Figure 29, z.); and 
two have short notch-like scallops. 


2 both grit and shell-tempered. 
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8.2 Crimping in outer edge of lip. Thickness of sherd 
across lip slightly more than farther down. 
18 grit-tempered. 
Fig. 34, D: Cross-section, Figure 29, y. 
Fig. 36, E: Cross-section, Figure 29, y. One 
of these grit-tempered sherds has a 
scallop about one inch wide. 


3 shell-tempered. 
Crimped Pattern with Incised Lines. 
g.1 Lines horizontal. 
g.1r Without other embellishment. 
grit-tempered. 

Fig. 34, E: Cross-section, Figure 29, k. Three 
sherds from the same vessel have 
only one horizontal line. One sherd 
has a double crimp, one line of 
crimping immediately above an- 
other. 

g.12 With notches in lip. 
2 grit-tempered. 
9.13 With puctate rows. 
9.131 Rows beneath horizontal lines. 

3 grit-tempered. 

Fig. 35, A: Cross-section, Figure 29, k. Four 
notch-like scallops. 

9.132 Punctate rows above horizontal lines. 

4 grit-tempered. 

Probably from same vessel. 
9.2 Lines diagonal, gouged. 
g.21 Without horizontal lines. 
I grit-tempered. 

Fig. 35, B: Cross-section, Figure 29, g. Lines 
are short and slanting, and appear 
to have been gouged out with the 
thumb nail. They lie above the 
crimping. 


: 
Figure 34. 


Figure 35. 
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9.22 With horizontal lines. 
I grit-tempered. 

Fig. 35, B: Cross-section, Figure 29, x. The 
diagonal lines, which slant upward 
to the left, show a molded appear- 
ance. Just below the crimping is a 
row of punctate marks. This sherd 
originally had a handle, probably 
flat in cross-section. 

10. Sherds with Crimped Pattern Fallen off. 
10.1 Without other embellishment. 
17 grit-tempered. 
One formerly had a handle, with an 
undeterminable cross-section. ~ 
2 shell-tempered. 
10.2 With horizontal lines. 
2 grit-tempered. 
Punctate rows above and below 
horizontal lines. Narrow notches 
just below lip. 
10.3. Punctate rows below crimping. 
I grit-tempered. 
10.4 Notches across lip. 
I grit-tempered. 
. With Curvilinear Lines. 
11.1 With punctate rows, 
2 grit-tempered. 
On one (Figure 36, A, with cross- 
section as in Figure 28, c.), the 
curved lines consist of a series of 
connecting punched squarish de- 
pressions. In the other there is 
crimping, fallen off, and a punctate 
row between crimping and the 
curved line. 
11.2 With diagonal parallel lines, and short slanting lines 
just below lip. 
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I grit-tempered. 
Fig. 36, B: Cross-section as in Figure 28, c. 
The curved lines on this sherd may 
be nothing more than poorly exe- 
cuted straight lines. This sherd has 
a wide scallop. 


Pottery—Body Sherds, Decorated. 


Parallel Lines Only. 
1.1 No other embellishment. 
69 grit-tempered. 
2 shell-tempered. 
Parallel Lines with Punctate Rows. 
2.1 No other embellishment. 
52 grit-tempered. 
I shell-tempered. 
1 both shell and grit. 
Parallel Lines in Groups at Angles to One Another. 
3.1 At oblique angles. 
22 grit-tempered. 
I shell-tempered. 
Four of the grit-tempered have 
punctate rows. 
3.2 At right angles. 
2 grit-tempered. 
1 shell-tempered. 
. Crimped Pattern. 
4.1 With horizontal lines. 
3 grit-tempered. 
4.2 With diagonal lines in groups at angles to one another. 
I grit-tempered. 
Rows of Elliptical Punctate Marks. 
5.1 No other embellishment. 
I grit-tempered. 
Fig. 36, D. 
Curvilinear Lines. 
6.1 No other embellishment. 


4 

5 
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I grit-tempered. 
Fig. 36, C. 


Catalog Number 2958 in the Ceramic Repository, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Pottery—Rim Sherds. 
1. Plain. 
1.1 Without handles or knobs. 
6 grit-tempered. 
1 shell-tempered. 
2. Notches in Lip, without Other Embellishment. 
2.1 Notches in outer edge. 
7 grit-tempered. 
Horizontal Incised Lines. 
3.1 Without other embellishment. 
4 grit-tempered. 
3.2 Punctate rows above and below horizontal lines. 
I grit-tempered. 


3.3 Punctate rows above horizontal lines only. 


2 grit-tempered. 
3.7 Short slanting lines just below lip. 
3.72 With notches across lip. 
I grit-tempered. 
The notches are obliquely across 
the lip. Cross-section of this sherd 
Figure 27, F. The short slanting 
lines are in the region indicated. 
3.73 Punctate row below the horizontal lines. 
1 sherd. 
6. Diagonal Incised Lines, Parallel. 
6.1 Lip unnotched. 
4 grit-tempered. 
One sherd has a punctate row be- 


low lip and above the diagonal lines. 
6.2 Lip notched. 


6.21 Notch in outer edge. 
I grit-tempered. 
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6.22 Notches across lip. 
I grit-tempered. 
Diagonal Lines, Incised, in Parallel Groups at Angles. 
7-1 Lips unnotched. 
Q grit-tempered. 
In one, the two groups of lines are 
superimposed to make a crosshatch. 
Another sherd is shown in Figure 
37, B. 
7.2 Lips notched. 
2 grit-tempered. 
Crimped Pattern, without Incised Lines. 
8.1 Crimping in a ridge of clay which has been added to rim 
just below lip. 
IO grit-tempered. 
8.2 Crimping in outer edge of lip. Thickness of sherd across 
lip slightly more than farther down. 
2 grit-tempered. 
Crimped Pattern with Incised Lines. 
9.1 Lines horizontal. 
9.11 Without other embellishment. 
10 grit-tempered. 
9.13 With punctate rows. 
9.131 Rows beneath horizontal lines. 
I grit-tempered. 
9.132 Rows above horizontal lines. 
I grit-tempered. 
. Sherds with Crimping Fallen off. 
10.1 Without other embellishment. 
8 grit-tempered. 
10.2 With horizontal lines. 
2 grit-tempered. 
. Raised Lines. 
12.1 Lines diagonal and horizontal, with notches in lip and 
punctate rows on outer surface. 
1 shell-tempered. 
Fig. 37, A: Cross-section as in Figure 28, h. 


7. 
8. 
9. 
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Figure 36. 
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The lines in relief are at the general 
level of the surface of the sherd 
left between two rows of short in- 
cisions. The notches are at an ob- 
lique angle across the lip. There 
are two sets of roulette marks at 
the left end of the sherd. At the 
lip this sherd is 6mm. thick. At 
the outer end, 4mm. Both surfaces 
are very dark gray, and the interior 
is medium gray. Paste very fine 
in texture. 


Catalog Number 2958 in the Ceramic Repository, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Pottery—Body Sherds, Decorated. 


Parallel Lines Only (Some have only one line). 
1.1 No other embellishment. 
22 grit-tempered. 
On two the lines are made by a 
roullette. 
Parallel Lines with Punctate Rows. 
2.1 No other embellishment. 
12 grit-tempered. 
Parallel Lines in Groups at Angles to One Another. 
3.1 At an oblique angle. 
6 grit-tempered. 


On two the separate groups are su- 

perimposed, forming a crosshatch. 

One is shown in Figure 37, C. 
Rows of Punctate Marks. 


5.1 
7 grit-tempered. 


Surface Hardness 


This table is compiled by Mr. James B. Griffin and is based 
upon examination of 161 sherds in the Ceramic Repository, 
Museum of Anthropology, Ann Arbor, Michigan. These 161 
sherds are representative of the entire collection. 
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2} 2. to 2.5 | 2.5 3 
i 
Shell temper, undecorated..... 17 15 
Grit temper, undecorated...... 16 8} 2 
Grit temper, decorated rim..... 28 19] I 
Grit temper, outer rim-lip 
notched, undecorated rim.... 9 4 
Grit temper, rim bears incised 
18 7 
Grit temper, added or thickened 
upper rim strip, which has 
perpendicular notches. Below 
are horizontal lines and _ bi- 
12 3 
Shell temper, rim sherd....... I 
Grit temper, brickish red color 
1 
| 56 | 3 


Catalog List 


Accession Number 1013. 
Serial Number. 
I. 2 large celts. Figure 7, B, C. 
2. I celt. Figure 6, B. 


1 celt. Division 1, no. I, classification. 


3. 1 celt. Division 4, no. 3. 
4. 26 celts as follows: 

1, Figure 6, A. 

2, Figure 3, C, I. 

5, Figure 5. 

3, Figure 6, C, D, E. 

2, Division 4, nos. I, 2. 


i 

it 
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10. 
II. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
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6, Division 5.1, nos. 1-6. 

6, Division 5.2, nos. 1-6. 

1, Division 5.3, no. I. 

1 large celt. Figure 7, A. 

I pitted hammerstone. 

5 grinding stones, sandstone. 

2 hammerstones, gneiss. 

2 unfinished pipes. Figures 14, D, E. 

12 net-sinkers. Three in Figure 12, A, B, E. 

16 net-sinkers. Two in Figure 12, C, D. 

7 celts. Figure 4. 

7 celts. Figure 3, A, B, D, E, F, G, H. 

2 celts. Division 3, nos. 1, 2. 

6 celts. Division 5.1, nos. 7-12. 

1 celt. Division 5.3, no. 2. 

1 celt. Division 5.4, no. I. 

I rough piece of slate. Described in text under 
Miscellaneous Objects. 

I quartzite pebble. Described in text under Miscel- 
laneous Objects. 


I projectile point. Figure 8, lower row, left end. 

I projectile point. Figure 8, lower row, second from 
right end. 

I projectile point. Figure 8, lower row, right end. 

2 projectile points. Figure 9, H, I. 

I scraper, flint. Figure to, F. 

1 knife, stone. Division 1, no. 3. 

2 projectile points. Division 1.2, nos. I, 2. 

5 projectile points. Division 1.3. 

3 projectile points. Division 1.4. 

I projectile point. Division 1.5. 

I projectile point. Figure 8, lower row, second from 
left end. 

2 projectile points. Figure 9, A, K. 

1 scraper. Division 2. 

1 drill. Division 1, no. 2. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


2I. 


8 projectile points. Figure 8, upper row, except 
fourth from right end. 

64 projectile points. Division 1.1. 

3 projectile points. Division 1.5. 

6 projectile points. Division 1.6. 

I projectile point. Figure 9, G. 

1 drill, flint. Figure 10, O. 

I projectile point. Division 1. 

3 projectile points. Division 1.3. 

2 projectile points. Division 1.6. 

1 knife. Division 1, no. 2. 

I projectile point. Division 1.1. 

2 projectile points. Division 1.3. 

14 projectile points. Division 1.6. 

4 scrapers, flint. Division 2. 

1 scraper, flint. Figure 1o, K. 

1 knife. Figure 10, C. 

2 blanks, flint. Figure 10, A, B. 

I scraper, flint. Figure 10, H. 

I scraper, flint. Figure 10, M. 

5 scrapers, flint. Division 1. 

I scraper, flint. Figure 10, G. 

4 drills, flint. Figure 10, D, E, I, J. 

7 scrapers, flint. Division 2. 

I scraper flint. Figure 10, L. 

2 drills, flint. Division 1, nos. 1, 2. 

1 drill, flint. Figure 10, N. 

3 knives, flint. Division 1, no. 1. 

1 knife. Division 2. 

I projectile point, flint. Figure 8, fourth from right 
end. 

I projectile point, flint. Division 1.1. 
2 projectile points, flint. Division 1.3. 
15 projectile points, flint. Division 1.6. 
40 projectile points, broken. Division 1.7. 
I pendant of red slate. Figure 19, H. 
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I pendant of gray slate. Division 5.2. Not perfo- 
rated. 

r gorget of red slate. Figure 19, G. 

2 gorgets, slate. Division 5.1, nos. 1, 2. 

I gorget, slate. Division 1. Parallel scratches on 
one face. 

I gorget, slate. Figure 19, B. 

5 gorgets, slate, broken. Figure 19, A, C, D, E, F. 
7 projectile points, flint. Figure 9, B, C, D, E, F, J, L. 
I tobacco pipe. Figure 21, B. 

I tobacco pipe. Figure 21, A. 

5 fragments of stone tobacco pipes. Figure 23. 

7 fragments of clay tobacco pipes. Figure 24. 

1 comb, made of antler, five pronged. Four prongs 
missing but restored. 

1 comb, made of antler, five pronged. Three prongs 
missing but restored. 

I gouge, antler, cutting edge polished on back side. 

2 gouges, antler. Figure 11, lower row, the two at 
right. 

5 gouges, antler, resembling those in Figure 11. 


. I chisel, antler. Figure 11, lower row, second from 


right. 


. I chisel, antler. Figure 11, top. 


3 chisels, antler, resembling that in Figure 11. 

I punch, antler. Three longitudinal slits. 

11 flint-chipping tools, antler. Two in Figure 16, B. 
3 projectile points, antler. Figure 11, lower right 
end, and Figure 16, F. 

38 beads, made of bird leg-bone, found around the 
pelvis of the child in the burial. Figure 2, Figure 20. 
69 small shell beads, discoidal, found beneath the 
string of bone beads around the pelvis of the child 
in the burial. Figure 20, within the circle formed 
by the string of larger beads. ; 

2 tubes made of hollow bird bones, with flute-like 


stops. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
34- 
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37: 
38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 


46. 


47. 


49. 


50. 


1 bone awl, blunt end missing. Figure 15, N. 

I two-tined bone awl. Figure 15, M. 

5 awls, bone, notched. One in Figure 15, C. 

16 awls, bone, unnotched. Similar to Figure 15, C 
7 awls, made of leg-bones of small animals, resemb- 
ling that in Figure 15, F. 

12 awls, made of split leg-bones of animals. Two 
are shown in Figure 15, O, G. 

4 punches, bone. 

1 double-pointed awl, bone. Figure 15, H. 

5 bone awls. One shown in Figure 15, J. 

I bone awl. Figure 15, K. 

I bone awl. Figure 15, L. 

I bone awl, notched as are those numbered 39. 

2 awls, made of split leg-bones of animals. 

I awl, bone, double-pointed. Figure 15, I. 

3 flint-chipping tools, bone, broken. 

1 fragment of a bone awl, 95mm. long. Flat rib-bone. 
2 flint-chipping tools, penis-bone of raccoon. 

1 flint-chipping tool. Figure 16, D. 

49 fragments of awls of various types. 

61 beads, made of hollow leg-bones of birds. Includ- 
ing those in Figure 18, A, B, C. 


. I hollow and polished leg-bone of a large animal. 


One end partially restored. 

I polished and cut bird bone, with a crosshatched 
band incised near one end. 

2 bear canines, perforated. Figure 18, I, J. 

1 bear canine, with unfinished perforation. 

2 teeth, perforated, one an elk incisor. Figure 18, 
F, G. 

5 bear canines, unworked. 

1 elk canine, one end missing. 

Io beaver incisors, unworked. One in Figure 16, H, 
right. 

1 woodchuck incisor, unworked. Figure 16, H, left. 
I goose leg-bone, cut off below articular surface. 


' 
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52. 
53- 


54. 


62. 
63. 
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3 fragments of flint-chipping tools. Two flat. 

I flint-chipping tool. Figure 16, A. 

I piece of deer antler, perforated longitudinally. 

4 antler tips, 96-69mm. long. One with groove en- 
circling the tip. 

2 projectile points, antler. Division 3, nos. I, 2. 

I flint-chipping tool. Figure 16, E. 

4 flint-chipping tools, penis-bone of raccoon. Figure 
16, C, shows two. 

1 hollowed-out deer metatarsus. 

1 shell pendant, mussel shell. 

2 pieces of mussel shell, worked. Figure 17, top row, 
the two at the right. 

15 fish-scalers, made of mussel shell. Some perfo- 
rated, others with edges modified. Two in Figure 
17, lower row, and two perforated. 

28 fragments of mussel shells, none showing use. 
31 mussel shells, some with alteration at edges. One 
is in Figure 17, lower right. 

I iron hook, five inches long, without barb. 


327 rim sherds. 
107 potsherds, large pieces. 
980 body sherds. 


. I lot of about 1000 animal bones, including those of 


fish and birds. Most numerous are those of the bear, 
deer, elk, wild cat, beaver, porcupine, fox, raccoon, 
and fish bones. Pieces of antler are also included, 
as is the basal portion of elk antler described in text 
under Miscellaneous Objects. Identification of these 
bones made by Mr. Robert Goslin. 

2 complete skeletons, one female adult, one child. 

I tobacco pipe, stone, in effigy of the owl. Broken. 
Found by Mr. Thomas Donkin some months after 
the excavations in 1929. Presented to the Museum 
March, 1932. 


Vol. XLIV—5 
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Ceramic Repository, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Catalog Number 2958. 
75 rim sherds. Two are shown in Figure 37, A, B. 
47 body sherds, with decoration. One shown in 
Figure 37, C. 
70 body sherds, without decoration. One shown in 
Figure 37, D. 
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THREE ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF 
CINCINNATI FROM 1815 TO 1840 


By Maurice F, NEuFELD 


In contemporary America, when the principles of capitalism 
are being challenged negatively by prolonged unemployment, and 
positively through the social-planning projects of Russia, the ex- 
perience of an American metropolis during the early maturity of 
capitalism in the United States has peculiar significance to the 
historian. Although the life of the United States centers so com- 
pletely around the metropolis, comparatively little research has 
been done on the economic development of focal cities in Ameri- 
can expansion. The development of the industrial and agricul- 
tural frontiers of Russia should revitalize the study of the Ameri- 
can frontier and make plain the need for sustained investigation 
of urban development during the past century. The Russian ex- 
perience has already forced attention upon two problems: the 
evolution of cities in a potentially rich country; and the function 
of cities in a growing industrial society. Against the background 
of the growing and vigorous Russian activity, reminiscent of the 
American past, the various aspects of economic organization in 
Cincinnati during the most rapid period of her growth take on 
new meaning. The survey of three phases of the economic life 
of Cincinnati—population trends, commerce, and manufacturing 
—is in reality the story of Cincinnati’s unofficial Twenty-five Year 
Plan. 

The Lenin of Cincinnati was Daniel Drake; and the best ex- 
pression of Cincinnati’s “Plan” in embryo is contained in a letter 
written by a group of Memorialists to the Director of the United 
States Bank in 1816.1. The letter praises the bounty of the past 
and visualizes the hopes of the future with the enthusiasm so 
characteristic of Cincinnati. The Memorialists found a happy ex- 


1The letter of September 21, 1816, Daniel Drake MSS. (in Wisconsin Historical 


Society), II, 185. 
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pression for the key to Cincinnati’s economic dominance: “A 
navigable river on one side, and a rich, level and populous coun- 
try on the other... .” The surplus products of the Miami region 
were beginning to accumulate after a generation of pioneer farm- 
ing, and the need of an emporium was felt. In addition, the Ohio 
was the chief route of transportation to the West and the newly- 
invented steamboat accentuated the convenience of this water- 
course. Until the fifties Cincinnati was the “Queen City” of the 
American frontier. Only when the northern canals and railroads 
appeared was the position of Cincinnati questioned. 

The business of the Memorialists was to obtain a charter for 
a Branch Bank. Obviously, they sought to relate the growth of 
population, commerce, and manufacturing in detail and in the 
most vivid colors. As late as 1802 Cincinnati had been a rude 
frontier village. The entire Miami region had been an uninter- 
reputed wilderness. In 1816, the twelve or fourteen counties 
which comprised this area had a population of at least 130,000 
persons. In 1810, the General Census had recorded 2300 people 
living in Cincinnati; in 1813 the Select Council found that the 
number exceeded 4000; and in the autumn of 1815, they obtained 
6,500 as a result of their enumeration. 


No very correct statement can however be made even of the exports 
and imports of the town, much less of the adjacent country, which in ex- 
porting, is in fact, independent of the town; as considerable quantities of 
produce, owned chiefly by our citizens, are freighted from the Miami rivers. 


However, the Memorialists add that in 1816 the imports from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York were much greater than 
those from New Orleans. In less than a year these gentlemen 
were to become the enthusiastic supporters of the proposed Erie 
Canal and similar projects in Ohio. The East and the West were 
already linking. By 1816, in Cincinnati alone, there were a hun- 
dred stores selling European goods, several of which were “en- 
gaged in a wholesale business with the merchants of the adjoining 
country in Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio.” In the Miami country, 
excluding Cincinnati, there were as many stores. 


To supply these 200 shops, merchandise to the amount of at least 2,- 
000,000 dollars are annually imported from the Atlantic cities.2 If to the 


ang” figure is exaggerated. The total imports could hardly have exceeded 
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capital thus employed we add that appropriated to the Louisiana trade, and 
to the importation of medicines, books, salt, iron, peltry and lead, amount- 
ing beyond all doubt to 500,000 dollars, we have two million and a half as 
the commercial capital of this quarter. 


The Memorialists have little to say about the exports of Cin- 
cinnati except that “a great amount of flour, manufactured at 
about 60 mills in the district, is transported to Cincinnati for em- 
barkation, with corresponding quantities of pork, whisky, potash, 
and other agricultural products.” Importation and exportation 
was carried on by means of flat-bottomed boats or barges. The 
barges returned with cargoes of sugar, cotton, coffee, and products 
of the lower Mississippi. One half of these barges and boats run- 
ning on the Mississippi and Ohio, and all those which belonged to 
Ohio, were owned by citizens of Cincinnati. 

The manufacturing wealth of the Miami region was esti- 
mated by the Memorialists at $3,000,000—‘‘3/5 are perhaps in the 
town, which has commenced a very considerable number of per- 
manent and valuable manufactures.” The Cincinnati Steam Mill 
was scheduled to grind “1oo barrels of flour per day; besides af- 


fording power for several useful manufactures, some of which 


” 


are already in successful operation.” The steam saw mill, a cloth 
manufactory, an iron foundry, two breweries, manufactories of 
white lead, pot and pearl ashes, glass, a brass foundry, a sugar re- 
finery, several ropewalks, “with all the ordinary trades and manu- 
factures which have hitherto been introduced into the western 
country” completed the list of the manufacturing wealth during 
these early days. The single purpose of advancing and extending 
manufacture accounted for the letter of September, 1816. 
“,.. And your Memorialists have no hesitation in declaring that 
in their opinion 500,000 dollars of additional banking capital 
might be very profitably devoted. . . .” 


The Memorialists concluded their petition with a prophetic 
gesture. 


Lastly, the inspection of maps which we have recommended, will ex- 
hibit to you the practicability of connecting the waters of the great Miami 
with those of the Maumee, and the former with the Ohio at Cincinnati, 
thereby establishing a commercial intercourse between this town and the 
Lakes—an enterprise that will sleep no longer than the intervening country 
remains in the possession of the Indians. 
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The economic development and organization of Cincinnati for 
the next twenty-five years was outlined in brief detail by the Me- 
morialists of 1816. Three aspects of this development, population 
trends, commerce, and manufacturing, are set forth in the Sep- 
tember letter, and the trends of their evolution foreshadowed. The 
study of this prophecy and plan will yield a picture of the eco- 
nomic organization of an American metropolis during the days of 
rising capitalism in the West. 

The following table of figures recording the growth of the 
population in Cincinnati from 1795 to 1840 is based on the census 
returns of the United States for 1810, 1820, 1830 and 1840. The 
figures for earlier and intervening years are based on newspaper 
records when available, and upon directories and histories. The 
directories most consulted were those for 1819, 1825, 1829, and 
1840. Drake’s work covering 1815, Benjamin Drake and Edward 
Mansfield’s Cincinnati in 1826 (Cincinnati, 1827), and Charles 
Cist’s Cincinnati in 1841 (Cincinnati, 1841) are invaluable. 
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In the Official City Plan of Cincinnati, Ohio, adopted by the 

City Planning Commission in 1925, the population curve traced 
out from 1800 to 1920 reveals that Cincinnati passed her period 
or maximum rate of growth in 1850.4 From 1810 to 1820, the 
population of Cincinnati increased four-fold. In the third decade 
the increase was two and a half. The fourth decade, one and 
eight-tenths. The fifth decade revealed an increase of two and a 
half owing to the large influx of Germans during this period. The 
increase, however, from 1850 to 1860 was only one and three- 


*The cholera epidemic which swept the West accounts for this decrease. 
*The Official City Plan of Cincinnati, Ohio, 1925, 17. 


1800 24,831 

1805 26,071 
1810 28,014 
1813 27,645° 
3 1815 29,000 
7 1820 42,500 
1824 46,338 
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tenths, settling back to the normal rate of decline. The trend of 
this population curve points to Cincinnati’s unquestionable com- 
mercial dominance before 1850. During the forties, despite the 
German influx, the shift of commerce and transportation was al- 
ready toward the Lakes and the Mississippi. Cincinnati was soon 
outstripped by Chicago in the meat-packing trade, by Pittsburgh 
in the production of ironware, in the clothing industry by Chicago 
and New York, while Boston and Philadelphia marched ahead in 
the shoe industry.® 

Comparative population figures of increase yield some knowl- 
edge of the relation of Cincinnati to Ohio and the Miami region.® 


Ohio Miami Region Cincinnati 
1.8 4 


1.5 2.5 
1.3 1.8 


Comparative figures of the population of Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, and New Orleans from 1800 to 1840 show that 
Cincinnati’s curve was unrivalled in steepness of ascent except by 
that of New Orleans. 


Cincinnati Louisville Pittsburgh New Orleans 
1800 .... 750 600 1,565 9,650 
1810 .... 2,320 1,350 4,768 17,242 
1820 .... 9,602 4,012 7,248 27,176 
1830 .... 24,831 10,306 12,568 46,310 
1840 .... 46,338 21,214" 21,115 102,294 


No evidence exists for any conclusive statement regarding the 
elements which made up the population of Cincinnati from 1815 
to 1840. From the accounts of travelers, the studies by scholars, 
and from general information, the results indicate that the Middle 
Atlantic states supplied the largest percentage of settlers in Ohio 
and Cincinnati, with the Southern states close behind, and the New 

5N. S._B. Gras, An Introduction to Economic History (New York, 1922), 289. 

®*The Miami region included Butler, Champaign, Clermont, Clinton, Darke, 
Greene, Hamilton, Miami, Montgomery, Preble, and Warren Counties, 

™This figure included suburbs. The population for Pittsburgh for 1830 and 1840, 


including suburbs, would be 21,412 and 36,478, The suburbs of Cincinnati and New 
Orleans are omitted. 
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England group last. Frederick J. Turner’s study® of the birth- 
places of members of the Ohio Legislature for 1822 corroborates 
this conclusion. The evidence is also strengthened by examining 
the birthplaces of the people who signed a memorial obtained by 
John D. Jones on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of 
Cincinnati.® 

Middle States 

Southern 

New England 

Foreigners 


Cist in 1840 listed the birthplaces of the native born male 
population and the evidence is again strengthened. 


Middle States 
Southern 

New England 
Middle West 


Of the Memorialists who wrote the letter of 1816, three 


were from New Jersey and one from Germany. 

The only available statistics for the foreign elements in Cin- 
cinnati are those quoted by Cist. In 1840 the Germans com- 
prised 28% of the entire population; the British, 16%; and 
other nationalities, 2%. According to Ralph Rusk in his Liter- 
ature of the Middle Western Frontier (New York, 1925), there 
were 100,000 Germans in Ohio before 1840, or 7% of the popu- 
lation. Captain Frederick Marryat, traveling in 1838, speaks . 
of the large numbers of Germans in Cincinnati. As early as 
1815, a manuscript letter in the Drake MSS. from Joseph Fes- 
line to Drake reveals that there were ten German families in 
the Lutheran society. In 1930, Cincinnati had a native-born 
population of 89%, and in proportion to population, possessed 
the smallest percentage of foreigners of any metropolitan city 
in the United States. 

In 1815, 200 negroes lived in Cincinnati, or 5% of the 


8 Frederick J. Turner, “Colonization of the West,” in American Historical Review 
(New York, 1835-), XI (1905), 308. 

* These signatures are contained in Edward Mansfield, Memoirs of the Life and 
Services of Daniel Drake, M. D. (Cincinnati, 1855). 
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population, in 1820, 4%; in 1826, 4.2%, and in 1830 and 1840, 
4.3% and 4.5%. 

Occupational statistics for the earliest period of this study 
are only partially available, and the percentages based upon these 
figures seem unable to account for a large part of the male 
population. In 1820, with a population of 9642, only twelve of 
every 100 were primarily occupied with getting a living.° The 
age distribution table makes the small percentage even more 
puzzling, and statistical research in occupational statistics of 
other cities similarly situated in time and economic development 
reveals the same low percentage. 

The age distribution for Cincinnati in 1820 was: 


Under 10 
10-16 .. 

Women 
Over 45, men and women 
Negroes ........ 


About 15% of the men from sixteen to forty-five are unac- 
counted for in the occupational statistics group. 

Statistics from the 1819 directory are available to check 
against the 1820 returns. Sixteen and eight-tenths percent of 
the population was earning the living of the community." Males 
over twelve numbered 35.2% of the total population. Eighteen 
and four-tenths percent of the males are not accounted for in 
the occupational statistics. This can safely be reduced to 10% 
or 12% for some of the younger men from twelve to eighteen 
and some of the men over forty-five can be excluded from fig- 
ures of those who possibly earned the living of the community. 
In 1820, 15% were unaccounted for, and in 1819, 10% or 
12% by conjecture are unaccounted for.’ 


wt Dn. census of 1820, 1165 were listed as engaged in agriculture, commerce, or 
manufacture. 
_ ™ Population given as 9120; 1238 manufactures, seventy-seven professional, 248 
in trade, navigation not listed. om 
%2 These figures cannot be dismissed on the ground that the statistics were in- 
adequate or carelessly gathered. The officials in charge of the census of 1820 were 
conscious of the difficulties. From the Circular to the Marshal of the District of 
, in the 1820 census report: “. . . No inconsiderable portion of the popu- 
lation will probably be found, the individuals of which being asked, to which of 
these classes (agriculture, commerce, and manufactures) they belong, will answer, 
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In 1826, 27% were gainfully employed. The occupational 
percentage approaches the male group over twenty-one which 
numbered 25% of the population in 1826.1* In 1830 occupational 
statistics are not available. In 1840, the population was 46,338; 
14,544 were gainfully employed, or 31% of the population. Men 
from fifteen to fifty totalled 32% of the population. In 1870, 
36% were gainfully employed. 

The increase in occupational percentage can be explained 
either by the obvious remark that earlier figures were inadequate, 
or by finding the cause for this increase in the growing complexity 
of the life of the city and the steadily rising pressure on work in 
order to exist in the concentrated economic set-up of later Cincin- 
nati. The group of figures revealing the relation of the business 
group to the working group will illustrate the transition in the 
Queen City from 1815 to 1840. During this period Cincinnati was 
bending from her commercial course toward manufacturing, and 
not until the era of increased services which are listed under the 
business group, does the ratio shift back again. The ratio of 
business to working class was: 


16.6: 83.4 
34.6: 65.4'* 


That a truer interpretation of the occupational figures is to 
be found in the explanation that the diversity of occupations at 
a later date led to the necessity of definite and continuous work, 
and consequently, to the higher percentage is verified by the sta- 
tistics concerning Louisville and Pittsburgh which never went 
through Cincinnati’s economic development until a later period. 
In 1820 only 17.9% of the population earned the living of Louis- 
ville, 13.4% of Pittsburgh. In 1840, using the same census re- 
turns which gave Cincinnati’s increased percentage, 13.7% earned 
to all three. Yet, it is . . . not the intention of the Legislature that any one in- 
dividual should be included in more than one of them. . . .” In cases of doubt 
they were classified by the work they preeminently were engaged in. 

13 Population, 15,540; professionals, ninety-seven; trade, 800; navigation, 500; 
manufacturers, 3,000. 

14 These figures are based on the occupational group statistics. Those engaged in 
manufactures, listed under working class; those in trade and the professions, under 


business class. The distinction was made between those who applied themselves pri- 
marily to persons and those who applied themselves primarily to things. 
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the living of Louisville, and 15.7% that of Pittsburgh which was 
rising as a manufacturing center. Not until 1870 when 34.6% 
of the people in Pittsburgh were engaged in useful occupations 
did the percentage approach that of Cincinnati in 1840. In 1840, 
with a population only twice that of Pittsburgh or Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati was employing 10,287 men in trades and manufactures, 
Louisville 1606 and Pittsburgh 2345; in commerce, 2044 against 
641 and 589; navigation, 1756 against 490 and 257; professions, 
377 against 142 and 133. 

No adequate statistics are available on women in industry. 
The wage paid to domestic servants was $1.50 a week. Mrs. 
Frances Trollope about 1828 found that the prejudice against 
domestic work led “Hundreds of half-naked girls . . . in the 
paper mills, or in any other manufactory, for less than half the 
wages they would receive in service.”!* Cist in 1840 recorded 
that eighty-six clothing shops in Cincinnati employed 4000 women. 
In other words, three women in ten took clothing work into 
their homes. In 1844 the Cincinnati Miscellany reprinted an 
article which stated that the Fulton Bagging Company employed 
fifty-five girls and forty-five men. A girl in the Bagging Company 
quit, having received $6 for less than a week’s work.'’® In Lowell 
wages were $1.75 a week, exclusive of room and board, while in 
Ware factories the girls received $4 a week, with $1.25 taken 
out for board. 

In 1820 the proportion of white men over forty-five to the 
total population was 4% ; the proportion of men from sixteen to 
forty-five, 14%. In 1830 the form of tabulation was changed. The 
age divisions came at fifteen and fifty. In 1830 the proportion 
of men above fifty to the population was 2.5%; of men from 
fifteen to fifty, 8%. In 1840, the figures were 2.4% and 7%. 
In Pittsburgh for the same periods the proportions were, 1820, 
5.1% and 21.6% ; 1830, 2.6%, 9.1% ; 1840, 2.3%, 8.4%. In St. 
Louis they were, 1820, 5%, 17.8%; 1830, 2.1%, 8.1%; 1840, 
1.9% and 5.7%. While the decrease may be partly explained 
from 1820 to 1830 through the age grouping shifts, this no longer 


1% Frances Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans (London, 1882), I, 78. 
16 Cincinnati Miscellany (Cincinnati, 1845), I, 92-93. 
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holds true for the apparent decrease from 1830 to 1840. These 
findings seem to challenge the generally accepted hypothesis that 
young men went to the frontier and the old stayed home. These 
figures are not definitive but do point out the need for further 
study along population trends in transitional urban cultures. 


While Drake and his friends continued their Unofficial Plan 
for Cincinnati by mapping the routes of proposed canals and rail- 
roads, and by establishing vast projects for medical schools and 
magazines ; while Philadelphia, New York, and Boston elaborated 
methods to gain the trade of the West, Cincinnati exported her 
pork and imported lead, cloth, and pots. The improved steam- 
boat on the Ohio, and the canals and turnpikes in the interior fa- 
cilitated the development of trade and manufactures, the very life 
of Cincinnati. But the history of steamboats, canals, roads, and 
turnpikes is another aspect of the economic life of Cincinnati 
and must be omitted, if the events of commerce and manufacture 
are to be related. 

The imports of Cincinnati in 1816, despite the glowing figures 
of the Memorialists, amounted to $691,075. In 1815 there were 
seventy shops in Cincinnati: sixty sold drygoods, hardware, glass- 
ware, liquors, and groceries; the rest sold shoes, drugs, and iron- 
ware. In 1817 and 1818 the imports from New Orleans alone 
amounted to $1,442,226 and $1,619,030. Wines, cotton, and paints 
composed the bulk of the cargoes. Henry B. Fearon, traveling 
in 1819, saw shops in Cincinnati which sold everything, keeping 
a stock of from $20,000 to $30,000 worth of goods. The annual 
returns he estimated at $50,000, and upon half of this amount, 
six to eighteen months credit was given. Most of the goods came, 
he thought, from Philadelphia and England. The journey to 
and from the East took three months, and goods averaged fifty 
days in arriving. A house in Pittsburgh advanced money in pay- 
ment of carriage and attended to the receipt of the goods by 
wagon and their shipment on the Ohio. For this service, the 
Cincinnati dealer paid a commission of 5%. Credit at Philadel- 
phia extended from six to seven months. If bills were not settled 
within this time, 7% had to be paid. Fearon noticed that shop- 
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keeping had been profitable, but that it had been overdone. Drake 
in 1815 had written, “Were the enterprise and capital of some 
of our merchants embarked . . .” in manufacturing “. . . pur- 
suits, they would profit by the exchange.” In 1826, the imports 
had risen to $2,528,590. In 1841, $5,200,000 were invested in 
commercial houses, foreign trade, and commission houses, while 
$12,877,000 were invested in retail drygoods, hardware, and gro- 
cery stores. 


James Flint, in May, 1819, described the wharf at Cincin- 
nati. Three steamboats were anchored at the docks, two more 
were on the Kentucky side, and a large ferry boat was seen, 
worked by horses. The beach was lined with keel boats, large 
arks for carrying produce, family boats, and rafts for timber. On 
the shores drays carried imported salt, iron, and timber up to the 
town, and brought down pork, flour, and whiskey. 


Fearon had visited the markets before sunrise. The whole 
town presented a scene of life and activity. By 1826 there were 
three markets, at least one open every day. William Bullock has 
perpetuated the scene he saw in 1827. Several hundred wagons 
with white canvas, each drawn by three or four horses with a 
pole, were backed against the pavement, and the tailboard of the 
wagons were turned down to form a counter, and inside sat the 
owner. The whole picture had the appearance of an encampment. 
Even the hypercritical Mrs. Trollope declared that the markets 
of Cincinnati were the best in the world. She had never been to 
Baltimore, as yet. 


The leading exports in 1815 were flour, pork, bacon, and 
lard. Whiskey, peach brandy, beer, porter, pot and pearl ashes, 
soap and candles, walnut, cherry, and white ash boards were 
among the secondary products of export. From October, 1818, to 
March, 1819, the exports amounted to $1,334,060. In 1826, they 
amounted to $1,063,560. An estimate of $6,000,000 for 1835 is 
found in the Western Monthly Magazine (Cincinnati, 1836), V, 
28. In that year 90,000 barrels of flour and 55,000 barrels of 
whiskey were received into Cincinnati to go out again as exports. 
The goods which cleared the Miami Canal to go into the interior 
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in 1839 included salt, pork, pig-iron, castings, machinery, hides, 
and skins. 

Meanwhile the foundations of a great pork-packing industry 
were being laid. Until 1812 hogs had been driven to Baltimore 
or into Kentucky. With the coming of the steamboat came a 
great change. By 1826 Benjamin Drake stated that Cincinnati’s 
pork-packing industry was equal in volume to that of Baltimore. 
From November, 1826, to February, 1827, 40,000 hogs were 
packed. From 1829 onward, the pork, bacon, and beef-packing 
industries underwent successive improvements. The introduction 
of rock salt effected this change. In 1832-1833, 85,000 hogs were 
slaughtered in Cincinnati; 1833-1834, 123,000; 1834-1835, 162,- 
ooo. The heavy disbursements necessary for cash payments could 
be met only in a large city where capital was concentrated. Cincin- 
nati served this purpose for the Miami country. In addition, an 
extensive supply of salt had to be available, and a population was 
needed, diverse enough to make possible the consumption of spare 
ribs and other surplus products which otherwise had to be thrown 


away. In 1838, two hands in less than thirteen hours could 
cut up 150 hogs. In 1835, 123,000 hogs were packed; 


By 1843, 43% of Ohio packing was done in Cincinnati. In 
1839 alone, 199,025 hogs were cut up. From the comparative 
figures of the Cincinnati Miscellany for 1845, it was shown that 
234,000 hogs were sold in Cincinnati as against 43,060 in Boston, 
22,480 in Philadelphia, and 24,000 in Baltimore. Nor was Cin- 
cinnati behind in the numbers of sheep, cattle, and cows sold in 
her markets. 

The Memorialists of 1816 had asked for $500,000 to invest 
in manufactures, and at the time of their petition, the industrial 
activities of Cincinnati were just getting under way. In 1809 
John Melish had listed seventeen different activities in Cincinnati; 


1838 ee 190,000 

1839 195,000 

1840 160,000 
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in 1815 an incomplete list mentions at least thirty; while in 1826 
seventy-five were listed. In 1841, 130 different pursuits were 
making the Queen of the West the biggest city west of the Alle- 
ghanies. While in 1815 there were only three banks with a 
total capital of $750,000, by 1841 there were nine banks with a 
capital of $5,800,000, the capital of three not being listed. Insur- 
ance companies forged ahead and advertisements underwent con- 
siderable change. 

In 1818 Flint remarked that the manufacturers of Cincinnati 
were more diversified than extensive. The journeymen mechanics 
earned from 75¢ to $2 a day in 1818. Their board cost them 
$3 a week; most of them dressed well and kept horses. In 1828, 
the wage of mechanics in Cincinnati was higher than that of a 
mechanic in England. The average laborer in 1828 got $1 a day, 
or if given lodging, board, and laundry, $10 a month. In 1828 
the Mechanics’ Institute was formed, sponsored by the wealthy 
men of the city with the intention of instructing the young workers 
in the essentials of science. A library and reading room were 
also provided. By 1829 there was an Apprentices’ Library, and 
by 1836 a Young Men’s Mercantile Association. These groups 
are institutional symbols of the concentration and differentiation 
which had taken place in the economic organization of Cincinnati. 


The first effort to encourage manufacturing in Cincinnati 
was near the end of the War of 1812. In that year the Cincinnati 
Steam Mill was established. It manufactured cotton, flour, 
woolen goods, and flaxseed oil. By 1814 Cincinnati possessed 
four cotton mills, ninety-one carding machines, a steam sawmill, 
and a sugar refinery. 

In 1815 Cincinnati had no iron foundry, but the blacksmiths 
were efficient and even took the place of whitesmiths. An im- 
portant rifle, pistol, and gunlock industry was beginning. Stills, 
kettles, and copper vessels were made in abundance. In 1815, 
in the machine factory, cotton spinning mules, throstles carding 
over 3000 spindles, roving and drawing heads, and cotton and 
woolen carding machines were made. Swords, clocks, glass, 
jewelry, silverware, bureaus, and cabinet furniture of native wood 
and imported mahogany graced the list of Cincinnati’s manu- 


be 
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factured goods. Tanning yards, ropewalks, tobacco factories, 
breweries completed the manufacturing achievements of a com- 
munity hardly twenty-seven years old. 

By 1819 the variety of industries had considerably increased. 
Tinware factories, nail, furniture, and coach factories, along 
with those already established, produced $1,059,459 worth of 
goods and employed 1238 men. 

By 1826, 
the region of country, which extended and successful manufacturing 
establishments will make tributary to our city, like the amount of manu- 
factured goods required by its wants, is almost unbounded. Our steam- 
boats may already be found upon all navigable streams of the Mississippi 
valley: and our Steam Engines, Castings, Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Hats, 


&c. &e. are sent to Kentucky, Alabama, Louisiana, Illinois, and Indi- 


The value of goods produced in 1826 by twenty-three re- 
corded factories was $1,850,000. 


The capital invested in manufacturing was $14,541,842 in 
1840. The value of products produced was $17,432,670. These 
industries employed 10,647 men. The values of the foodstuffs 
produced was $5,269,627. Breweries, distilleries, hat factories, 
button factories, and clothing factories employed 1733 men and 
produced $3,208,790. 


In the years from 1815 to 1840, owing to the nature of the 
services which these manufactures rendered, Cincinnati was estab- 
lishing industries which had a chance of survival in a later period. 
In 1883, A. N. Marquis and Company of Cincinnati published 
The Industries of Cincinnati. Three hundred forty-nine repre- 
sentative houses were listed: hotels, banks, factories, stores, agen- 
cies, commercial houses. Thirty-six houses existing in 1883 date 
in their origin from 1815 to 1840; four from 1815 to 1820; eight 
from 1820 to 1830; twenty-four from 1830 to 1840. The survival 
rate of the second decade over the first was two-fold, while the 
population tripled in this same period; the survival of the third 
decade over the second was three-fold, although the population 
merely doubled. The economic organization during the later period 


17 Benjamin Drake and Edward Mansfield, Cincinnati im 1826 (Cincinnati, 1827), 
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was assuming a pattern which lasted well into the last decades of 
the century. 

A brief survey of the bibliography used for this study will 
illustrate that Cincinnati’s Unofficial Plan, although different in 
fundamental principle from the famous Russian Plan of today, 
is similar enough in organizational technique to make the prob- 
lems and their particular solutions comparable. Today the world 
stares at the spectacle of vast power plants and factories rising 
among the skin tents of the nomads of the Russian steppes. In 
the first four decades of the nineteenth century, the East and 
Europe were startled by a great metropolis rising from the Indian 
wilderness along the Ohio. The problem of the Communists is 
the transplantation of an industrial civilization upon a barren land 
wholly unused to the ways of modern life. The problems which 
faced Cincinnati was the transplantation of a commercial civili- 
zation upon the forests of the beautiful river where white men 
had only recently settled. The Russian Government today acts 
from a central administrating office and has the power to say 
yes and no. In Cincinnati no such dictatorial efficiency existed, 
and yet the growth of Cincinnati was not planless. It had been 
thought out in the minds of business men and the progress of 
that city along the three aspects discussed in this study was 
watched carefully and predicted as accurately as an awareness of 
contemporary trends and conditions could assure. Nor was the 
city unaffected by their advice and guidance. 

Daniel Drake’s Picture of Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1815), 
Benjamin Drake and Edward Mansfield’s Cincinnati in 
1826, and Charles Cist’s Cincinnati in 1841 not only served as 
sources of information to the people of the Queen City and to 
immigrants, easterners, and Europeans, but also served to stir 
the citizens of Cincinnati on to greater economic and civic activity. 
In a much more thorough way, yet in a manner remarkably similar, 
the state-controlled publicity departments of Russia not only 
inform the world of Russia’s achievements, but books like M. 
Ilin’s New Russia’s Primer (Cambridge, 1931) serve as a stim- 
ulus to further activity. The magazines and newspapers of Cincin- 

Vol. XLIV—6 
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nati filled pages with the wonder of the town and helped to create 
the atmosphere of stir and activity which visitors from Fearon 
to Harriet Martineau remarked. The posters and newspapers of 
Russia are published in the same spirit and the atmosphere in 
the larger cities of Russia seems to possess that same eagerness 
and purpose which Cincinnati had early in the past century. The 
element of time has intervened. Cincinnati used these methods 
during the early period of mature capitalism in the United States 
to establish a commercial civilization; Russia uses these methods 
to establish a successful communistic state. The worker in Cin- 
cinnati received ostensibly marked respect and deference through 
newspaper appeals, verses written for his encouragement, schools 
established for his technical education, and libraries founded for 
his enjoyment. He was openly acknowledged to be the rock of 
the civilization. Manufacturing could never exist without him. 

The details of Cincinnati’s economic life have been culled 
from numerous sources, but especially from the three main books 
quoted in the bibliographical account. While no official pressure 
could be brought to bear toward effecting definite economic 
changes, the trends pointed out by Drake, Cist, and numerous 
business men and civic leaders, influenced the citizens of Cincin- 
nati and the Ohio Legislature. This unofficial pressure acted in 
much the same way that the official pressure of the Russian Plan 
works today, nor was the knowledge of the facts acted upon, less 
accurate than Russia’s when the entire state of knowledge of 
economic factors at the time are considered. 

The observation narrows down. The basic principles under- 
lying activity were different in Cincinnati from the principles 
motivating Russia today. But the methods of presaging future 
trends and acting upon those trends through psychological and 
social pressures are similar enough in both cases to maintain that 
the problems of these two frontiers are enough alike, despite 
many obvious and important differences, to make the study of 
comparative frontier history, with special emphasis on urban de- 
velopment on the frontier, highly necessary and illuminating. 
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THE NAMING OF THE CITY OF CINCINNATI 


By Epcar ErsKINE HUME 


Dr. William Holland Wilmer, the famous ophthalmologist 
of Johns Hopkins and president of the New Jersey Society of 
the Cincinnati, tells of a traveling salesman in a Pullman smoking 
car, who interrupted another passenger reading his paper. “What’s 
that pale blue silk button you are wearing?” he asked. The other 
told him that it was the rosette of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
“Fine,” replied he, “I’m from Cincinnati myself and belong to a 
lot of societies there.” The other said something about the Society 
of the Cincinnati not having anything to do with the city of Cin- 
cinnati, and the conversation ended. 

Many residents of the Queen City of Ohio know no more 
of the Society of the Cincinnati than did the man in Dr. Wilmer’s 
story, and probably comparatively few of them have ever even 
wondered how their city got its Latin name. Here is how it 
came about. 

On April 19, 1783, General George Washington at his head- 
quarters at Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, announced the cessation of 
hostilities with Great Britain. American independence had been 
achieved and it only remained for the Continental Army to dis- 
band. Major-General Henry Knox, Washington’s chief of 
artillery, happily hit upon a plan to preserve the bonds of affection 
which had joined the officers together during the eight long years 
of the War of the Revolution. He proposed that they form a 
society that would have branches in each state and at the meetings 
of which the comrades in arms could renew their friendships, and, 
if necessary, aid each other, including their families, in distress. 
The Institution, the document drawn up and signed by the officers, 
begins with these words: 

It having pleased the Supreme Governor of the Universe, in the dis- 


- position of human affairs, to cause the separation of the colonies of North 
America from domination of Great Britain, and, after a bloody conflict 
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of eight years, to establish them free, independent, and sovereign states, 
connected, by alliances founded on reciprocal advantages, with some of the 
greatest princes and powers of the earth; 

To perpetuate, therefore, as well the remembrance of this vast event, 
as the mutual friendships which have been formed under the pressure of 
common danger, and, in many instances, cemented by the blood of the parties, 
the officers of the American army do, hereby, in the most solemn manner, 
associate, constitute, and combine themselves into one society of friends, to 
endure as long as they shall endure, or any of their eldest male posterity, 
and, in failure thereof, the collateral branches who may be judged worthy 
of becoming its supporters and members. 


The name of the Society was taken from that of the illus- 
trious Roman general, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus, who at the 
call of country had left his farm and led the armies of Rome to 
victory, and when that victory had been achieved, returned again 
to his plough, refusing the honors proffered him by a grateful 
Senate. 

The following extract from the Institution clearly shows the 
objects of the Cincinnati, and is read at every meeting: 


The following principles shall be immutable, and form the basis of 
the Society of the Cincinnati :— 

An incessant attention to preserve inviolate those exalted rights and 
liberties of human nature for which they have fought and bled, and without 
which the high rank of a rational being is a curse instead of a blessing. 

An unalterable determination to promote and cherish, between the re- 
spective states, that union and national honor so essentially necessary to 
their happiness and the future dignity of the American empire. 

To render permanent the cordial affection subsisting among the of- 
ficers: This spirit will dictate brotherly kindness in all things, and par- 
ticularly extend to the most substantial acts of beneficence, according to the 
ability of the society, towards those officers and their families who un- 
fortunately may be under the necessity of receiving it. 

The Society of the Cincinnati thus came into being without 
reference to political questions, four years before the meeting of © 
the convention to frame the Constitution of the United States, and 
before political parties existed. At the meeting on May 13 it 
was unanimously resolved to ask Washington to become the 
president general and a committee consisting of Generals William 
Heath, Friedrich Wilhelm Steuben and Knox, was appointed 
formally to notify Washington of his election. The commander 
in chief, who in his own conduct had so strikingly resembled Cin- 
cinnatus of old, immediately accepted the honor. 

It was further voted to recognize as members, the officers of 


the French Navy and Army who had served in America, giving 
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His Excellency General George Washington, First President Gen- 
eral of the Society of the Cincinnati. (Portrait by Gilbert Stuart, 
Cincinnati Memorial Hall, Exeter, New Hampshire). 
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them the right to organize a branch of the society in France. All 
officers were required, upon signing its rolls, to contribute one 
month’s pay to maintain the society and aid members in need. To 
be eligible for membership, an American officer must have served 
for three years in the Continental Army or to have been in service 
to the end of the war. Later the officers of the Navy were also 
admitted. 

At the meeting of May 13, the design for the society’s in- 
signia was approved, and on June 19 the meeting charged Major 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant, the distinguished French engineer who 
later planned the city of Washington near which he sleeps at 
Arlington, with the duty of having them made in Paris. The 
badge consists of-a bald eagle, “a bird peculiar to the American 
continent.” Grasped in the eagle’s talons are golden olive branches 
and above its head an olive wreath by which it is suspended from 
a ribbon of sky blue and white, “descriptive of the union of France 
with America.” On the breast of the eagle is a medallion with 
“the figure of Cincinnatus being presented with a sword by three 
Senators, and in the background his wife standing at the door 
of their cottage, near it a plough and other instruments of hus- 
bandry.” Round the whole is the legend: Omnia Reliquit Servare 
Rempublicam (He left all to serve the Republic). On the re- 
verse “a sun rising; a city with open gates, and vessels entering 
the port; Fame crowning Cincinnatus with a wreath inscribed 
Virtutis Premium, and below, hands joined, supporting a heart 
with the motto: Esto Perpetua, and round the whole Societas Cin- 
cinnatorum Instituta A. D. 1783.” 

Curious as it seems at this distance of a century and a 
half, there was immediate opposition to the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, chiefly on the part of politicians who had not served in 
the war and were therefore not eligible to membership. The chief 
cause of complaint was the hereditary feature of the society. It 
had been provided that upon the death of a member, his mem- 
bership should pass to his eldest son, and so on following the 
law of primogeniture. 

The Adamses were particularly hostile. To Samuel Adams’ 
watchful and suspicious mind, the association was “a plan dis- 
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gustful to the American feeling.” John Adams considered it 
“the first step taken to deface the beauty of our Temple of 
Liberty,” “the deepest piece of cunning yet attempted ; it is sowing 
the seeds of all that European Courts wish to grow up among us, 
viz. of vanity, ambition, corruption, discord and sedition.” His 
son, John Quincy Adams, gleefully wrote to his father that Samuel 
Adams had “had sufficient influence to prevent General Benjamin 
Lincoln being chosen even as a councilor, because he is a member 
of the Society of the Cincinnati.” John Adams even sought to 
show that Cincinnatus himself had been somewhat overrated! 

Doctor Benjamin Franklin indulged in some ridicule of the 
Institution and condemned the members as “forming an order of 
Hereditary Knights,” and said that their eagle looked more like 
a turkey—for which he was glad, for, though a bit vain, the turkey 
is an honest bird, while the eagle is not. Franklin later changed 
his opinion, however, and became an honorary member of the 
Cincinnati. John Jay thought that the “Order will eventually 
divide us into two mighty factions.” Elbridge Gerry was likewise 
opposed. 

Thomas Jefferson, the most influential of the society’s op- 
ponents, felt that it was contrary to the “letter of some of our 
Constitutions and to the spirit of all of them,” and in opposition 
to “the natural equality of man.” He declared himself to be “an 
enemy to the Institution from the first moment of its conception,” 
considered “their meetings objectionable,” and “the charitable part 
of the Institution still more likely to do mischief,” and advised 
the members to “distribute their funds, renounce their existence,” 
and “melt up their eagles.” 

The Massachusetts Legislature declared the Cincinnati “dan- 
gerous to the peace, liberty and safety of the United States,” while 
Rhode Island threatened such of her citizens with disfranchise- 
ment as were members of the Society. 

Judge AEdanus Burke of South Carolina, an eccentric Irish- 
man, was one of the most active critics. He saw visions of a 
“race of hereditary patricians and nobility,” and his pamphlet was 
the basis of the Comte de Mirabeau’s Considérations sur Ordre 
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de Cincinnatus (1784), perhaps the most violent of the writings 
against the order. 

So great was the storm of disapproval in certain quarters 
that Washington himself began to think that it would be better 
to eliminate the hereditary part of the Institution “if the Society 
of the Cincinnati mean to live in peace with the rest of their 
fellow citizens.” The meeting of 1784, following Washington’s 
advice, did, in fact, vote to abolish hereditary succession to mem- 
bership, but as the vote was not ratified by the several state so- 
cieties, it did not become effective, so that the society has come 
down to us unchanged, hereditary succession and all. The op- 
position did, however, cause some of the state societies to become 
dormant, and several of them were not revived until the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

The officers of the Continental Army at the cantonments on 
the Hudson River had not yet gone home after having instituted 
the Society of the Cincinnati, when it became known that the 
Northwest Territory had been ceded to the United States by 
Virginia, its possession having been achieved by the victories of 
General George Rogers Clark and his “Illinois Regiment” of 
Virginia troops. This vast territory included the present States of 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, and a part of Minne- 
sota. 

Accordingly the officers at the cantonments at New Windsor 
on the Hudson, to the number of 288, petitioned Congress on June 
16, 1783, to grant them such lands. This Colonel Timothy Picker- 
ing, continental quartermaster-general and an original member of 
the Pennsylvania, and later of the Massachusetts Society of the 
Cincinnati, “considered to be a new plan in contemplation no less 
than the forming of a new State west of the Ohio.” 

The petition was successful and military lands were eventually 
allotted them in the Northwest Territory. The Continental Con- 
gress had not been fair with the officers. It had done them out 
of their half pay for life by inducing them to accept a promise of 
five years full pay, and, when their vote of acceptance was re- 
ceived, declared that they were in the same condition as other 
creditors of the Government and consequently only tendered them 
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certificates of indebtedness, which could be disposed of only at 
ruinous depreciation, and which were not redeemed by the Gov- 
ernment until 1800. The situation caused Washington, in com- 
menting on the political opposition to the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, to write to Samuel Vaughan on November 30, 1785: 


..-There is not, I conceive, an unbiassed mind that would refuse the 
officers of the late army the right of associating for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a fund for the support of the poor and distressed of their fra- 
ternity, when many of them, it is well known, are reduced to their last shifts 
by the ungenerous conduct of their country in not adopting more vigorous 
measures to render their certificates productive. That charity is all that 
remains of the original institution [ i. e. after the abolition of the hereditary 
principle], none who will be at the trouble of reading it, can deny. 

The petition to the Congress was signed by thirty-four 
officers of the New Hampshire Continental Line, 132 officers of 
the Massachusetts Continental Line, forty-six officers of the Con- 
necticut Continental Line, thirty-six officers of the New Jersey 
Continental Line, thirteen officers of the Maryland Continental 
Line, and fourteen officers of the Continental Corps of Artillery.* 
No other Continental State Lines were then in cantonments at 
New Windsor. Nor were those troops at New Windsor after 
July, 1783. The buildings there were sold at auction in Sep- 
tember, 1783. 

The Kentucky historian, Richard Collins, tells us that the 
first white man to visit the site of Cincinnati was Captain Abraham 
Hite, the writer’s great-great-great-granduncle, who camped here 
with a party of seventy-five men in May, 1774. They were de- 
scending the Ohio River en route to Kentucky where in the follow- 
ing month they established Harrodstown, Kentucky’s oldest town. © 
Hite was later to become one of the original members of the 
Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia. 

With the formation of the Northwest Territory, and even 
before, hardy pioneers began pushing into the little known west 
country, and their numbers increased rapidly. Opposite the point 
at which the Licking River flows into the Ohio, a settlement was 
begun in 1789, on land purchased the previous year by Judge John 
Cleves Symmes from the government. John Filson, the early 


1A complete list of petitioners may be found in Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society Quarterly (Columbus, 1887-), I, 3946.—Editor’s note. 
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historian of Kentucky, who is responsible for that state’s having 
its name, called this town Losantiville, meaning “the town opposite 
the mouth of the Licking.” It required parts of words from 
English, Greek, Latin and French to form the hybrid word. 


In 1787, Major-General Arthur St. Clair, then president of 
the State Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
governor of the Northwest Territory. It was he who was to give 
the Ohio metropolis her present name. 

Here is a quotation from a letter written by Symmes on Jan- 
wary 9, 1790: 

Governor St. Clair arrived at Losantiville on the 2d instant. He 
could be prevailed on to stay with us but three nights. He has organized 
this purchase into a county. His Excellency complimented me with the 
honor of naming the county. I called it Hamilton County after the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. General Harmar has named the garrison Fort Wash- 
ington. The Governor has made Losantiville the county town by the name 
of Cincinnata, so that Losantiville will become extinct. 

It will be noted that Symmes called the city Cincinnata rather 
than Cincinnati. This was deliberate. In another letter dated 
June 10, 1791, he wrote to Captain Jonathan Dayton, of the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati in the State of New Jersey: 

Having mentioned Cincinnata, I beg you, sir, you will inquire of the 
literati in Jersey whether Cincinnata or Cincinnati be most proper. The de- 
sign I had in giving that name to the place was in honor of the Order, and 
to denote the chief place of their residence; and so far as my little acquaint- 
ance with cases and genders extends, I think the name of a town should 
terminate in the feminine gender where it is not perfectly neuter. Cincinnati 
is the title of the order of knighthood, and can not, I think, be the place 
where the knights of the order dwell. I have frequent combats in this country 
on the subject, because most men spell it with #1, when I always do with ta. 

But “the i’s had it” and the city bears, without change, the 
name of the Order, though sometimes the name is pronounced as 
though Symmes had had his way. 


The good Judge spoke truly when he said that the city of 
Cincinnati was the place where the members of the order dwelt. 
Indeed, giving birth to the city, so to speak, almost took the life 
of its mother, the Society of the Cincinnati, for so many members 
of the order went west after the Revolution that some of the 
original thirteen state societies of that order almost went out of 
existence for want of a quorum at meetings. And how many of 
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the local place names have a direct connection with the Society 
of the Cincinnati! Not only does the city itself bear the order’s 
name, but Fort Washington, erected there for the protection of 
its early residents from the Indians, was named by a member, 
General Josiah Harmar, for the first president general of the 
society. The county in which it is situated, Hamilton County, 
was named for Major-General Alexander Hamilton, second presi- 
dent general of the society. The commander of Fort Washing- 
ton, Major John Doughty, was a member of the Cincinnati, as was 
also General Elias Dayton, for whom the city of Dayton is named. 
St. Clair’s connection with the city and the society need not be 
mentioned again. Many of the original members of the society 
gave their lives in protecting the new town from the Indians. In- 
cluded among these were General Richard Butler and John Hardin 
and Major Alexander Trueman. Among distinguished early visi- 
tors were Generals Anthony Wayne and Charles Scott, and Colonel 
James Monroe, fifth President of the United States—all original 
members of the Society of the Cincinnati. Wayne, who, in 1789, 
had been elected second president of the Georgia Society of the 
Cincinnati, replaced St. Clair as commander of the army engaged 
against the Indians, in 1792, the year following “St. Clair’s De- 
feat.” With his regulars, reenforced by the Kentucky militia 
under Scott, he defeated the Indians at the Battle of Fallen Tim- 
bers on August 20, 1794, thus ending the Indian war. 

So great was the number of members of the Society of the 
Cincinnati who went to what was then called the “West” that 
they thought of establishing branches of the society in Kentucky 
and in Ohio. The movement to establish a branch in Kentucky 
was started in 1801 and might well have been successful since 
the members there did not ask that they be given back the month’s 
military pay that each had contributed to the society’s fund, and 
also because the society in Virginia had already decided to go out 
of existence with the deaths of the original members. (See Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society Register (Louisville, Kentucky, 
1903-), XXXII (1934), 199-203.) The fund of the Virginia So- 
ciety amounting to about $25,000 was presented to Washington 
College, now Washington and Lee University. (See Virginia 
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Magazine of History and Biography (Richmond, Virginia, 1893-), 
XLII (1934), 103-115, 198-210, 304-316; XLIII (1935), 47-57-) 


The attempt to establish the society in Ohio was doomed to 
failure because the members there sought to have their share of 
the fund of the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati trans- 
ferred to them. The records of the Massachusetts Cincinnati 
show that in 1788 and in the following year, a number of members 
removed to the Northwest Territory, where, under the leadership 
of Generals Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper, they founded 
Marietta. Among these pioneers, members of the Massachusetts 
Cincinnati, were Lieutenant-Colonels Ebeneser Sprout and Wil- 
liam Stacy, Major Robert Oliver, Captains Nathaniel Cushing, 
Nathan Goodale, Zebulon King, Robert Bradford, Jonathan Stone, 
Heffield White, and Jonathan Haskell. 


At the meeting of the Massachusetts Society of the Cincin- 
nati on July 4, 1808, 


the Standing Committee to whom was referred the petition of General 
Rufus Putnam and our other brethren resident in the State of Ohio,— 
praying that a certain proportion of this State Society’s funds, equal to 
what they, the petitioners, originally subscribed and paid in, may be re- 
funded, and transmitted them for the purpose of forming a fund for a 
Society of the Cincinnati, which they have thought proper to create in that 
State,— after having maturely considered the subject of said petition, and 
given it all that deliberate and candid attention justly due to their distant 
and respected brothers, unanimously report adversely to the said petition, 
for the following reasons: 


1. By the Constitution of the Society it was clearly intended to form 
one family of brethren, to consist of thirteen cantons, and no more, for 
ever. Nor is there any provision, either expressed or implied, given either 
to the General Meeting or to either of the State Societies, to create any ad- 
ditional society, or to transfer any part of the original funds for that pur- 
pose. 

2. The stock of the Massachusetts Cincinnati was expressly subscribed 
and paid into the treasury for the exclusive use of the members of that 
State Society, so long as they should continue members, and no longer. 
Could a few individuals detach themselves and erect another State society, 
others might withdraw themselves and funds, and erect branches in the same 
State; and thus the strength and respectability of the original institution 
would be weakened, and one of its important objects defeated. 


8. Should the request of the memorialists be acceeded to, we should 
set a precedent which might render us obnoxious to the censure of other 
State societies, and our authority so to act disputed and denied by the Gen- 
eral Society, and thus a spirit of discord be introduced to the infinite detri- 
ment of that union upon which the common good of our institution is so 


dependent. 
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Whilst bound to state this our dissent to a novel, and what we must 

consider an irregular proposal, we wish our worthy brethren of Ohio, our 
faithful comrades in honor and in toil, to be assured of our unabated friend- 
ship; that we hold their subscriptions as a sacred deposit for their benefit, 
in common with the other members; and that if misfortune at any time 
should compel an application for pecuniary aid, we will most cheerfully 
and promptly give to it all the weight which the individual would be en- 
titled to were he an inhabitant of any part of this Commonwealth. 

When the Marquis de La Fayette visited Cincinnati in 1825 
during his triumphal visit to the twenty-four states of the Union 
as the Nation’s Guest, he saw many of his fellow members of 
the Society of the Cincinnati. The son of his former aide-de- 
camp, Lieutenant-Colonel Prestley Nevelle, a member of the so- 
ciety in Virginia, was one of the reception committee in the city 
of Cincinnati. Another aide-de-camp, Colonel Richard Clough 
Anderson, likewise a member, received him in Louisville. Many 
of Anderson’s descendants have lived in Cincinnati. In Cincin- 
nati he was addressed by the son-in-law of Symmes, Major-Gen- 
eral William Henry Harrison, “Old Tippecanoe,” later to become 
the ninth President of the United States and brother of Colonel 
Benjamin Harrison, Jr., an original member of the Virginia So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati. He had seen in Kentucky and was again 
to see in Ohio Lieutenant-Colonel Zachary Taylor, later to win 
fame in Mexico as “Old Rough and Ready,” and to become 
twelfth President of the United States, and who was likewise 
later to become a member of the Society of the Cincinnati, to which 
he had an hereditary right as his father, Colonel Richard Taylor, 
had been one of the original members of the Cincinnati in Virginia. 

In 1931 in honor of the sesquicentennial of the victory at 
Yorktown which made American independence possible, the 
Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia caused a com- 
memorative medal to be struck. Copies were presented to dis- 
tinguished visitors, including members of the Cincinnati. The 
medal was also presented to those Virginia institutions of higher 
learning which date back to the period of the foundation of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, namely the College of William and 
Mary, Washington and Lee University, Hampden-Sydney Col- 

lege and Transylvania University, the last being in what is now 
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Kentucky. Realizing that the city of Cincinnati is in what was 
once Virginia territory and wishing to honor the great university 
which bears its name, the president of the society on March 17, 
1933, presented one of these medals to the distinguished president 
of the University of Cincinnati, Dr. Raymond Walters, at a 
ceremony held for that purpose at the university. 

This, then, is the story of how one of the most important 
cities in our country received the name of the country’s oldest 
military society. And yet, in glancing over the most recent Roster 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, one is struck by the fact that 
only three of its members live today in that great city,? and but 
thirteen in the whole State of Ohio, though the total membership 
is about fourteen hundred. What a pity, for undoubtedly there 
are not a few gentlemen there residing who are the male heirs of 
officers of the Revolution whose services entitle such descendants 
to hold membership in the Society of the Cincinnati. It is not 
so much a right, as a duty, for the founders of the Society wrote 
among its mottoes: Esto Perpetua—Let it be Perpetuated. 


? Judge Wade Cushing of the Massachusetts Society, Mr. Griffith Prichard Griffith 
of the New York Society, and Mr. Tucker Carrington of the Virginia Society. 
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ROBERT HAMILTON BISHOP, 
PIONEER EDUCATOR 


By JAmes H. RopABAUGH 


One hundred and twenty-five years ago, in 1809, the Legis- 
lature of the State of Ohio granted the charter which led to the 
organization of Miami University at Oxford, Ohio. This institu- 
tion was built on lands granted in trust by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the State of Ohio for use primarily by the inhabitants 
of the John Cleves Symmes’ Purchase. 

For fifteen years after its founding Miami University re- 
mained insignificant, harboring nothing more than a local grammar 
school. By 1824, it was decided that the rents from the college 
lands had reached an amount sufficient to open the university. A 
committee of the Board of Trustees was appointed to seek a 
president. It so happened that a number of the members of the 
Board and of the committee were Presbyterians and either former 
residents of Kentucky or former students at Transylvania Uni- 
versity at Lexington. Because of these connections they had be- 
come acquainted with a man who had served as acting president 
of Transylvania for several years, who had been a professor there 
since 1804, and who had been very popular and influential among 
the students. 

Just at the time Professor Robert Hamilton Bishop was in- 
volved in difficulties at Transylvania which were so unsettling as 
to force him to welcome an opportunity to leave the institution. 
A Unitarian minister from Boston, Horace Holley by name, had 
become president of the school in 1818, and since that time Bishop 
had been busy fighting what he claimed were the evil influences 
of the “Socinians” (Unitarians) and trying to keep Transylvania 
~~ ¥ Volume IV. of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Collections, 
now being written by Mr. James H. Rodabaugh, will present the life of Dr. Robert 


Hamilton Bishop in greater detail. All quotations made in the present article are fully 
ented in the forthcoming volume.—Editor’s note. 
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Dr. Robert Hamilton Bishop, First 
President of Miami University. 
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safely in the fold of the Presbyterian God. The Board and the 
faculty of Transylvania thus stood opposed to Bishop and made 
his position not one to be particularly desired. 


It is not surprising therefore, when friends at Miami Uni- 
versity offered Bishop the presidency of that institution, that his 
acceptance was soon announced. In the fall of 1824, the new 
school in the wilderness, its campus a former Indian haunt, opened 
with about twenty students, though the number continued to in- 
crease during the session. The reputation of Miami University, 
the history of the school, its traditions, its very foundations, come 
from the sixteen-year administration of its first president, Bishop, 
the longest administration of any president. His influence lingers 
to this day, not only in the university, but over the whole country. 


Bishop was born in Scotland in 1777. In 1802, at the invi- 
tation of the Associate Reformed Church of North America, he 
came to the United States, and was immediately assigned to the 
Presbytery of Kentucky. In the fall of 1804, he became professor 
of moral philosophy, logic, criticism, and belles-lettres at Tran- 
sylvania. Among his colleagues at that university were Henry 
Clay, professor of law, Doctors Daniel Drake, Benjamin Dudley, 
and William H. Richardson of the Medical School, Joseph Cabell 
Breckinridge and Jesse Bledsoe. 


After Bishop went to Miami, he soon surrounded himself 
with able professors, among them William H. McGuffey, compiler 
of the famous readers, and John W. Scott, one of the early agita- 
tors for female education and founder of the Oxford College for 
Women. The university prospered under what its faculty termed 
the “Yale plan,” for they followed the example, as much as pos- 
sible, of that great institution of the East. By 1839, the “Yale 
of the West,” boasted 250 students in attendance, and the school 
ranked in numbers among the greatest and oldest in the country. 
It was at this time the second largest college west of the Alle- 
ghenies and the largest west of Pennsylvania. 


Several students followed Bishop from the South to form 
the nucleus of the first student body of Miami University. How- 
ever, the great number of students came to Miami because it was, 
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although nominally a state institution, a Presbyterian school. 
Throughout most of its existence it has been controlled by Pres- 
byterians. In the early years the Associate Reformed Church of 
the South recognized Miami University as the training school for 
its candidates for the ministry. Shortly after Lane Seminary, a 
New School Presbyterian institution in Cincinnati, was founded 
about 1830, the literary department of that school was transferred 
to Miami. In addition to such aid as this in building up the 
student body, funds were furnished by the education societies 
of the Presbyterian Church to send students through the uni- 
versity at Oxford. In 1837, for example, the Presbyterian Edu- 
cation Society gave aid to six Miami students, granting them a 
total of 354 dollars. Between 1828 and 1833, this society granted 
to Miami beneficiaries a total of 1,527 dollars. The aided students, 
it was assumed, were preparing for the ministry. 

The early West, being composed as it was of a conglomerate 
of nationalities and religions, was a veritable melting-pot in which 
were always brewing conflicts of a serious nature. Bishop had 
left Transylvania in the midst of a struggle about to defeat him. 
Not long after the opening of Miami, he was again enveloped in 
serious contentions which continued throughout his long and use- 
ful life. The split in the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
in 1837, threw this region of the West into turmoil. Bishop was a 
liberal theologian in his time. From the Scottish liberals of the 
late eighteenth century, especially from his teacher, Dugald Stew- 
art, Bishop had inherited the spirit of liberalism and progressiv- 
ism. While in Scotland he came near to splitting with his church, - 
when he began to see the evils of dogmatic denominationalism. 
However, with a group of other reformers he determined to 
cleanse the church from within. When the split came in the 
Presbyterian Church in 1837, he opposed it with all his energy. 
With his colleagues, among whom were Scott, Thomas E. Thomas, 
Calvin E. Stowe, and Samuel Crother, he organized a group known 
as the Conservative Presbyterians which actively strove to main- 
tain the unity of the church. They denied the fact of the split, 
and issued defiant declarations against the leaders of the two 
major factions. They produced a publication known as the 
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Peacemaker, in an attempt to maintain “United Christian Action” 
among Presbyterians. For their essentially liberal policies Bishop 
and Scott and their followers barely escaped trial before the higher 
tribunals of the church. 


At the same time there was another struggle of perhaps 
greater ferocity because it included so many more people. This 
was the anti-slavery movement. When in Kentucky, Bishop had 
begun his attack on slavery. In and about Lexington he opened 
a number of Sabbath schools for the negro, and for this was “more 
than once returned to the Grand Jury.” When the Ohio State 
Colonization Society was organized in 1827, Bishop became a 
vice-president of the organization. 


But Bishop’s activities against negro slavery progressed 
beyond the calm of the Colonizationist, and although he never be- 
came a Garrisonian, he spiritually, though never formally, joined 
the ranks of such anti-slavery men as James G. Birney. Two of 
Birney’s sons were sent to Miami, and one graduated and taught 
there. In 1834, an anti-slavery society was formed at Miami Uni- 
versity. No professor was listed among its members, but students 
who afterwards expressed great reverence for Bishop and Scott 
were among them. There we find such men as Thomas, Freeman 
G. and Samuel F. Cary of Cincinnati, Jared Stone, William M., 
James, and John S. Thomson, Robert Schenck, and David Bruen. 


The religious and slavery conflicts flared side by side, and 
opposition to Bishop grew to greater proportions. Southwestern 
Ohio was one of the last portions of the North to join the cause 
of the Union. Many of the people of this region held slaves or 
were connected with families in the South which still upheld 
slavery. Especially on the Board of Trustees of Miami Univer- 
sity did the opposition to Bishop grow, for a majority of its mem- 
bers differed from him on the questions of religion and slavery. 
The enemies of Bishop attacked him on any and all grounds of 
which they could conceive. The Colonizationist and pro-slavery 
groups condemned him because he was too radically opposed to 
slavery, and the New and Old School Presbyterians declaimed 
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against him because he dared to defy both factions and stick to 
the principle of union. 


The opponents of Bishop, however, could find no good legit- 
imate reason, acceptable to all sides, for ousting him from the 
presidency of Miami University. From 1831 to the end of his 
administration, therefore, his liberal policies of discipline were put 
on trial with the hope of finding an excuse for his dismissal. In 
that day college boys over the whole country were easily provoked 
to roughness and riot. Riots were many during these years, but 
Miami University never experienced one during the Bishop era. 
Still, the boys did break windows and cause much damage to the 
buildings, they often had fights, caused disturbances in the town, 
got drunk, and caused much unrest. This fact is quite easily 
understood when it is remembered that there was nothing else 
upon which they could give vent to their energies in the isolated 
and lonely village of Oxford. Bishop, being a good student of 
human nature, knew that harsh and strict disciplinary measures 
would not remedy the situation. 


The good old doctor encouraged the students to be individual- 
istic and think for themselves. He refused to bind them with 
arbitrary rules and regulations which would, by their very nature, 
stunt the growth of the student. He encouraged the literary 
societies and even the fraternities on the campus, and gave them 
as much of a part in the government of the university as the 
faculty would allow. All this he did because he believed that 
placing responsibilities upon the student was of far more value 
in developing the individual than placing him under the arbitrary 
rules of discipline laid down by the faculty or the Board of 
Trustees. Thus he declared at the time of his resignation: 


I for one, at least freely declare—that I on many occasions am pleased 
with the opinions of young men freely and honestly expressed, though they 
should contradict some of my settled and favorite opinions. And I am 
more pleased when the matter with respect to myself is still a matter of 
doubt. I love to see in young men a disposition to think and to act in all 
things for themselves and on their own responsibility, and to require a sat- 
isfactory reason for every thing which they are required to do. Nor have 
I yet had any occasion to repent of throwing myself upon the understand- 
ings and the hearts of any number of young men. 
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However, Bishop’s enemies used this as the tool with which 
to oust him as president. Even McGuffey fought Bishop on this 
point, although it is very probable that part of McGuffey’s oppo- 
sition was also based upon the slavery question, for McGuffey 
remained pro-southern all his life. When Bishop lost the presi- 
dency, it is of importance that, although his successor, George 
Junkin, was a strict disciplinarian, he was also a leader in the Old 
School of the Presbyterian Church, in the service of which he 
was known as the “Heresy Hunter,” and a strong pro-slavery 
advocate. 

In 1841, Junkin succeeded Bishop as president of Miami 
University. The next four years were crowded with serious 
troubles and conflicts over church differences and the matter of 
slavery. In 1843, Junkin delivered in Hamilton, Ohio, an eight- 
hour address on the Biblical justification of slavery. In this 
he declared that one of the reasons why he had been called to 
Miami was to put an end to the anti-slavery activities ruining 
that institution. 

However, Bishop’s friends continued to agitate in his behalf. 
The enrollment of the school fell far below the usual number. 
Open attacks in newspapers and pamphlets were made upon 
Junkin. Finally the situation became so uncomfortable for him 
that he resigned in 1845, to return to the East. 


The Board of Trustees, at this juncture, refused to accede 
to the demands to return Bishop to the presidency. They further- 
more exercised their power by ousting him from the chair in 
which he had been serving, that of history and political science. 
They also removed Scott from his position. Immediately the loyal 
students of these men, and especially of Bishop (and such loyalty 
is rarely seen then or now), rallied to their support. The two 
men were given positions in Farmers’ College at Pleasant Hill, 
near Cincinnati. 


From this time Bishop lived in comparative calm and peace- 
fulness, in an atmosphere in which he was loved and revered by 
all those about him, who considered him, as did Freeman Cary, as 
“our beloved father.” The alumni, led by the Carys and Thomas, 
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built a home for Bishop at Pleasant Hill. Finally Bishop allied 
himself with the New School, wishing to go “into the General As- 
sembly and Church of the First Born, hand-in-hand with brother 
[Lyman] Beecher,” although he still condemned the division of 
the church. In this restful environment at Pleasant Hill, where he 
taught to the very end of his life, Bishop remained for ten years, 
dying in 1855. He was buried where he had died, his body, at 
his direction “put in a plain coffin, and then enclosed in a strong 
square box and deposited in an artificial mound in a designated 
spot in the College yard.” 

Today this grave may be found on the campus of the former 
Farmers’ College, now the Ohio Military Institute. Bishop’s life 
had been full of struggles and conflicts. Yet it must be admitted 
that he accomplished much. From the old country he had come, 
a pioneer, to play one of the most important roles in the field of 
higher education in the early West. His success reached its climax 
when he raised Miami University from nonencity to the leading 
position among the colleges of the West. Probably no other presi- 
dent of Miami has been such an influential character, relatively 
speaking. 

To his credit is the training of many of the great men of the 
country, among them, educators, ministers, missionaries, writers, 
lawyers, soldiers, men who held public positions as high as presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of America and president of the 
United States, and noted men of other walks of life. Only a few 
of the students who became famous are here named: Jefferson 
Davis and Francis Preston Blair among those at Transylvania; 
Benjamin Harrison at Farmers’ College. While at Miami he had 
under his care Schenck, Duncan F. Kenner, Birney, Charles 
Anderson, Oliver P. Morton, Charles H. Hardin, William S. 
Groesbeck, Theophilus L. Dickey, John C. Thompson, William 
M. Thomson, Thomas, Benjamin W. Chidlaw, and Joseph G. 
Monfort. 

But the fact that he had taught these men would mean little 
were it not for the influence of his teaching. Bishop was a man 
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of liberal and progressive tendencies. As early as 1803, when 
he had arrived in Kentucky, Bishop declared: 


_ Kentucky and the Miami valley appeared to me to be not only the 
garden of America, but the garden of the world, and were fixed upon my 
mind not only to be filled with a dense population, but to be the centre of 
influence to the future States and future nations of the Mississippi valley. 

In 1825, he was predicting, “Other sixty years hence and the 
population and improvements will, in all probability, be extended 
to the Pacific ocean.” This was at a time when expansion beyond 


the Mississippi looked to most Americans as a very remote dream. 


When Bishop became president of the University he imme- 
diately began to promote education for the masses. He was truly 
democratic by nature, for his own early life and training had so 
directed him. Always he felt the need of the poor student so 
greatly that each year he gave a large portion of his salary to aid 
these boys, with the result that he was usually in bad circum- 
stances financially. This was his principle: “Literary and Scien- 
tific knowledge is no longer to be the exclusive property of a few 
professional men. It is to become the common property of the 
mass of the human family.” 

With this in mind, he established, besides the college proper, 
various departments within the university to meet the various 
desires of the youth of the early West. The “Farmers’ College” 
was for the education of students who were to become farmers 
and was a three-year course. A three-year course was to be had 
in the Theological Department. An English Scientific Depart- 
ment furnished a two-year course in fundamental subjects for 
those who could not go the full four years. A Department of 
Modern Languages was begun, although frowned upon by many 
as an interference with the traditional Classical Course. A pre- 
paratory school was established to prepare the western youths for 
college work. Bishop attempted to establish law and medical 
schools, but circumstances prevented. 

Perhaps Bishop’s greatest change from the traditional Amer- 
ican university courses was in those which he himself taught. 
While in Transylvania he began his teaching of the social sciences, 
a study in which he had become intensely interested under the 
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guidance of Stewart. As early as 1833, he began teaching a course 
which he called the “Philosophy of Social Relations,” certainly 
one of the earliest fore-runners of the modern sociology courses 
of this country. There are some who hail Adam Ferguson, a 
famous Scotch philosopher of the eighteenth century, as the 
founder of modern sociology, preceding the work of Auguste 
Comte by nearly three-quarters of a century. Bishop brought to 
America the social philosophy of Ferguson, tempered and ex- 
panded by the revolutionary theories of Stewart. Stewart was 
Ferguson’s successor at the University of Edinburgh. Bishop 
was therefore teaching a methodological and technical science of 
society at the very time Comte was beginning to expound his 
philosophy of social physics. While in Kentucky, at the time 
Charles Darwin was still a boy, Bishop and his young colleagues 
of the ministry had begun to preach a theory of evolution. Of 
societal evolution, Bishop wrote: 

Human society is never stationary with respect to improvement. It is 
either advancing or retrograding. All connected with society is in con- 
stant state of change. The most prominent individuals, for good or for ill, 


have only a short course of action. They soon disappear, and their places 
are immediately filled. 


In the teaching of another modern science Bishop was among 
the American pioneers. This was the field of political science. 
While at Transylvania and during most of his time at Miami, he 
taught the subject of government and politics in his history and 
social science courses. In 1841, however, he was given as an 
experiment, the professorship of history and political science. He 
attacked the study of government from an objective point of 
view. He was of a democratic nature, and believed that the 
English and American systems of government came the closest to 
providing the social and political freedom which the individual 
should have. He was no chauvinist, however, and without hesita- 
tion pointed out the evils of the government of the United States. 
He opposed the sort of democracy which permitted the privileged 
to over-ride the common man. His intense interest in government 
he passed on to his students, many of whom followed political 
careers. 
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As an educator Bishop ranked among the greatest and most 
esteemed of the West, having charge of the most renowned in- 
stitution west of Pennsylvania. He aided in the organization of 
the Western Literary Institute and College of Teachers. He was 
an officer of the Board of Education of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, of the Presbyterian Education So- 
ciety coordinate with the American Education Society, and was 
vice-president of the Western Agency of the Presbyterian Edu- 
cation Society. Throughout his life he worked for and urged the 
establishment of primary schools throughout the West. With 
Scott he aided in promoting facilities for the education of women. 


As a writer and speaker Bishop exerted great influence in this 
region of the country. His sermons were printed and sent 
throughout the West. His text-books on logic, history, govern- 
ment, and philosophy are yet quite numerous. He was a promi- 
nent contributor to western magazines and newspapers, especially 
to the Cincinnati Journal. His volume of Sermons on Plain and 
Practical Subjects, printed in 1809, is a good example of one of 
the earliest books published in the West. His Outline of the 
Church in the State of Kentucky, published in 1824, is still of 
historical value for its material and is now of considerable finan- 
cial value on the market. He aided the students at Miami to 
establish the first college paper west of the Alleghenies, called 
the Literary Focus, in 1827. When the students failed to con- 
tinue their publication because of financial difficulties, Bishop and 
other members of the faculty produced a paper for the edification 
of the student body and the community. 


Thus we see Bishop, builder of a great university, writer and 
speaker of note, a pioneer, perhaps a founder of the modern sci- 
ences of sociology and government, the stimulator, during his 
half-century of university teaching, of innumerable famous men 
in all walks of life. He deserves, as does no other, the credit for 
the high reputation gained by Miami University in its early years, 
a reputation which still clings. 


Though he would rank if he were living today among the 
most conservative in religious beliefs, in his day he was liberal. 
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Even to the people of today his treatment of young men seems 
most advanced, when, in his democratic spirit, he recognized them 
as his political and social equals, encouraged their individual per- 
sonalities, and entrusted them with the responsibility for their own 
conduct. 
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THE HISTORY OF PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN 
OXFORD, OHIO, 1827-1841 


It has today become rather trite to talk of the trials and hard- 
ships that beset that eager group of students that came to the 
newly-opened doors of Miami University in the middle of the 
1820’s ; and many who are prone to look askance at the compar- 
ative ease of college life of the present, and its attendant attrac- 
tiveness for the intellectually incompetent are inclined to feel that 
the selective influence of pioneer hardship was not an unmitigated 
evil. It is thus rather easy to become a little sentimental over the 
courage of these inexperienced boys, who, in the spring of 1827, 
set to work to create and carry through a literary publication at 
Miami. 

On the other hand, it is equally easy to go to the opposite ex- 
treme, and, remembering that “the thoughts of youth are long, 
long, thoughts,” dismiss the entire matter as ill-advised boyish am- 
bition, thoroughly unworthy of serious study after the passage of 
a hundred years. As usual the proper viewpoint lies between 
sentimental glorification and absolute disparagement. Thus, to 
understand and interpret fully the spirit that motivated such lofty 
literary ambitions it is best to consider briefly the soil from which 
this activity sprung. To project, in short, the Literary Focus, and 
all it represents upon the background of certain social and eco- 
nomic forces of which it was a logical—and indeed one might say 
an almost inevitable result. 

The limitations of the present discussion preclude the pos- 
sibility of any extensive considerations of the westward flow of 
American culture in its larger aspects ; all this has been dealt with 
in better fashion elsewhere. Suffice it here to say that with the 
termination of the Revolutionary War, the resultant establishment 
of a stable form of governmental organization, and the continual 
pushing westward of the frontier, the way was opened for the 
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rather rapid flow of cultural ideas and literary forms from the 
Eastern centers to the vast areas of the hinterland. As a mani- 
festation of this movement, Miami University, of course, played 
her part in numerous ways. Our immediate concern with all this, 
however, is confined to but one highly specialized phase; the ex- 
tent to which, and the methods by which the tangible expression 
of this culture were impressed in concrete form on paper—and, 
more specialized still, on paper, not by pen and ink, but through 
the medium of movable types and the printing press. 

By 1827, printing in the United States was by no means in its 
infancy from the standpoint of years. Indeed, almost two cen- 
turies had passed since the ill-fated Rev. Jose Glover set out from 
the shores of England to bring to this country its first printing 
press, and only two decades after the landing of the Pilgrims, since 
that incunabulum of American printing, the Bay Psalm Book, 
came from the press of Stephen Day. Even in Ohio, printing on 
a considerable scale had been going on for some time. For on 
November 9, 1793, William Maxwell of Cincinnati sent out the 
first issue of the Centinel of the Northwest Territory, the first 
newspaper to be published north of the Ohio River. While only 
three years later, Maxwell’s Code,’ the first book to be published 
in Ohio, came from the same press. 


During the first two decades of the nineteenth century the 
press spread rapidly in Ohio, and by 1824, the U. S. Postmaster 
reported that out of 598 papers being published in the entire coun- 
try, forty-eight were coming from Ohio, which, with the excep- 
tion of Pennsylvania which could boast of 110, was well in ad- 
vance of any of the surrounding states. The chief difficulty that 
beset these early printers was not so much the procuring of ink, 
type, and machinery, as the scarcity of paper; a deficiency that 
made itself felt even in the editorial offices of the Literary Focus, 
for in the issue for August, 1827, one finds the editors apologizing 
for delayed publication and offering as an excuse: 


1Laws of the Territory of the United States, Northwest of the Ohio, Adopted 
and Made by the Governor and Judges, in Their Legislative Capacity, at a Session 
Begun on Friday the XXIX Day of May, One Thousand Seven Hundred and Ninety- 
with an Appendix of 
erritory; by Authority. 


five, and Ending Tuesday, the 25th Day of August oe 
t 


Resolutions and the Ordinance of the Government of 
(Cincinnati, 1796), 225p. 
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The Focus, would have been issued earlier in the month, had our printer 
not been disappointed in receiving paper. The publication of every journal 
in the Western country is attended with this difficulty, unless the proprietor 
happens to reside in the immediate vicinity of a paper mill.” 

The first paper mill in the West was erected during the years 
1791 to 1793, by Craig, Parkers & Co., of Royal Springs, George- 
town, Kentucky, and William H. Venable in his Beginnings of 
Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley, reports that “the first of the 
numerous paper mills on the Miami river was erected in the year 
1814.”* Type-founding was somewhat slower of development, as 
the first of its kind to be established on the Ohio was that opened 
by John P. Foote and Oliver Wells in Cincinnati, in 1820, and it 
is entirely possible that the fonts used by the Societies’ Press may 
have come from there. 

Thus, by the middle of the third decade of the nineteenth 
century, literary activity in this region was growing apace; news- 
papers, books, and periodicals, the latter frequently religio-literary 
in character, were springing up like proverbial mushrooms, a par- 
ticularly fortunate simile since so many of them were shallow- 
rooted and ephemeral. All this, too, was being aided and abetted 
by the considerable growth of industries essential to the printer’s 
craft: type-founding and paper-making. In such an atmosphere 
it is small wonder that these ambitious youths, so recently come 
to the halls of learning, should think of giving form in a:tangible 
way to their callow philosophies. So, in June of 1827, under what 
seems to our unclassical minds an ostentatious slogan: “Stilus op- 
timus et praestantissimus dicendi effector ac magister,” * the Lit- 
erary Focus, was launched, and Oxford’s first publishing venture 
had begun. From the standpoint of literary content it was, in- 
deed, no unpretentious beginning. There can be no doubt that 
literary ambition ran riot on the Miami campus. Even in the first 
issue the editors feel constrained to apologize to the host of con- 
tributors that limitations of space had necessitated rather rigid 
selection. These “rejected addresses” have not been preserved 
to posterity, and judging from those that did see the light of day 


2 Literary Focus (Oxford, Ohio, 1827-28), August, 1827, 46. 
_* William H. Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley; 
Historical and Biographical Sketches (Cincinnati, 1891), 43. 

“Cicero, De Oratore, liber I, cap. 38. 
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in print, it may be just as well; for the boys’ literary “reach” cer- 
tainly exceeded their “grasp.” But, literary criticism is without 
the province of the present discussion ; and, anyway, much ink has 
already been spilled over the immaturity and self-consciousness 
of style of these yellowed pages of the Focus. This is taking 
rather unfair advantage of these ambitious young gentlemen; for 
certainly no one, unless he has the genius of a John Keats or the 
self-esteem of a Bernard Shaw, would in after-years be partic- 
ularly eager to have his collegiate scribblings preserved for future 
generations. At least the Focus was accorded the compliment of 
plagiarism; witness this delicately feathered shaft from the pen 
of the editors: 


Literary piracy appears to be the prevailing theme for Editorial con- 
tention. We do not desire to enter into the lists with any of our bretheren 
of the press; but we can see no harm, after making our best bow to the 
Editor of the Augusta Herald, in asking him where he met with the short 
essay entitled “Independence of Mind” which appeared in his 47th number.* 


From the standpoint of economics, the cards were, of course, 
stacked against the venture from the beginning. Though in sub- 
sequent issues the publication boasted a list of agents of some 
dozen names in length in Ohio and Kentucky; and though there 
seemed to be plenty of subscribers, some of whom resided else- 
where than in Oxford, the payment of subscription fees seems to 
have been a custom “more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance.” Even the addition of a fifty-cent penalty to the regular 
subscription price of one dollar was apparently futile in stimulat- 
ing payment before the end of the year. As early as November, 
the editors assert that: “The patronage afforded our little peri- 
odical has fully equalled our most sanguine expectations; and 
would be amply sufficient to defray all the expenses of publication, 
were our friends as ready to pay as to subscribe.”* That there 
were subscribers at least as far distant as Hamilton is evident 
from the fact that sixty years later, Cyrus Falconer mentions vis- 
its to that city which were not entirely unsuccessful attempts to 
augment the subscription list." 

Prior to 1827, all university printing had been done in Ham- 
"8 Literary Focus, November, 1827, 114. 


Ibid., 93. 
™ Miami Journal (Oxford, Ohio), January, 1888. 
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- jlton by established print shops. In 1814, Keen and Stewart had 
printed the laws passed by the Ohio State Legislature establishing 
Miami University. A year later, the same organization, then 
Keen and Colby, printed a report of the president and trustees of 
of the university. While the first catalogue to be issued by Miami 
came also from Hamilton, and from the press of James B. Cam- 
ron. Thus, it was only natural that once the two literary societies, 
Miami Union and Erodelphian, had decided to unite their efforts 
to produce a literary periodical, and had appointed a joint com- 
mittee to take the project in hand, that they should approach Cam- 
ron in Hamilton for a printing contract, and as a result the Focus, 
from June to November of 1827, bears the imprint of “James B. 
Camron, Printer.” 

But the arrangement seems either not to have been entirely 
satisfactory, or, what is more probable, the boys’ ambitions were 
suffering from growing pains. In any event, the issue for Novem- 
ber carries the information that an old press had been procured, 
and that thereafter the printing would be done at Oxford by the 
boys themselves. This move the editors felt to be particularly 
advantageous, for not only would the too frequent errors in proof- 
reading be avoided, but a somewhat smaller type could be used, 
and the monthly issue enlarged from sixteen to twenty-four pages. 
Thus the worthy subscribers would get much more reading mat- 
ter and there was to be no advance in price. Indeed the impecu- 
nious editors would have been only too glad to accept the original 
fee. 

The new press was named appropriately enough, the Societies’ 
Press, with obvious reference to the two constituent literary so- 
cieties, Erodelphian and Miami Union, while J. D. Smith seems 
to have been the chief printer in charge, since his name appears 
in the colophon at the end of each issue. The editorial committee 
was elected by the two literary societies, so that the project was 
actually a joint undertaking; but the editor-in-chief was Robert 
Cumming Schenk, afterwards lawyer in the District of Columbia, 
member of the House of Representatives, major-general in the 
Civil War, and minister to England from 1871 to 1875. To 
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Schenk went the large share of editorial responsibility, and his 
contributions appeared probably more frequently than those of 
anyone else.° 


The newly acquired press itself was, of course, of the hand- 
operated type, doubtless of cast iron construction similar to the 
Stanhope, the Columbia, or the Washington hand-press, since the 
mass production of these was at this time just beginning. At this 
date the old wooden presses had become virtually obsolete through 
the invention in the middle of the preceding century of a press 
made almost entirely of iron by the Swiss typefounder, Wilhelm 
Haas. Thus the way to quantity production was opened, and by 
the early part of the nineteenth century a great number of these 
presses were being produced in both England and America. The 
Societies’ press was, of course, of the flat-bed variety, for it was 
not until 1814 that the first commercially successful cylinder press 
was invented by Frederich Koenig of Saxony, while it was only 
during the period under discussion that the London Times was 
just beginning its extensive experiments with newer types of 
higher speed machinery. 


But with all the mechanical and literary improvements in the 
Focus, its financial fortunes were showing no gains. Despite the 
fact that the boys admitted editorially that they had learned much 
since the project was inaugurated, they had evidently not learned 
enough, for with the issue of May, 1828, they published the fol- 
lowing rather hopeless financial statement : 


Balance we are indebted for printing, stationary, and Sci 100.00. ex- 


penses 


Such a statement could mean but one thing, and at the time 
of its publication, after a parting wail directed toward the unpaid 
subscribers, the Focus passed into the limbo of thwarted ambi- 
tions. Thereafter, the members of the literary societies, relieved 
of the burdens of publication, turned their ever active minds from 
the graphic arts to the fine arts, and became involved in that affair 
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so delightfully characterized by Dr. Alfred H. Upham* as “The 
Portrait and the Bust,”—but that, of course, is another story. 

However, one must not think that Oxford was to be without 
a literary periodical, for, as early as March, 1828, with extinction 
“just around the corner,” the editors of the Focus, after a lengthy 
discourse on the value of a weekly paper to a community, calmly 
announced that Oxford would have one. It was to be called the 
Literary Register; it was to supplant the dying Focus; it was to 
bring the news of the day to the local countryside; the first issue 
was to appear on Monday, June 2, 1828, and its price was to be 
but two dollars annually'*—hope indeed springs eternal. The 
faculty of Miami, however, though they shared the optimism of 
the boys as to the need in the community for such a publication, 
felt “unwilling that young gentlemen under their care should en- 
gage in any enterprises which might involve their parents and 
relatives,”4* and in the issue of the Focus for May, 1828, an- 
nounced that the forthcoming issues of the Register, would be 
under the entire direction, both financial and editorial, of Presi- 
dent Robert Hamilton Bishop and Professors William H. Mc- 
Guffey and John E. Annan. 

Thus, on Monday, June 2, 1828, the Literary Register, pub- 
lished at the Societies’ Press, by Smith, and in the same octavo 
format of the old Focus, was born. For a time the Register did 
appear to prosper, for in the issue of July 14 the editors happily 
announce that “the number of subscribers to the Register con- 
tinues to increase. Almost every arrival of the mail'* brings us 
some names, and—shall we say it?—some money.” ?* The con- 
tents of the publication did unquestionably hold more of interest 
for the general reader than did the old Focus, and from every 
standpoint it was a more meritorious publication. Some fifteen to 
twenty agents were established throughout Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Pennsylvania, and the publication showed on the whole 


ome ations H. Upham, Old Miami; the Yale of the Early West (Hamilton, Ohio, 


i Literary Focus 169-71. 

2 Ibid., May, 1828, 240. 

. ae be remembered that the mail arrived at quite infrequent intervals in 
days. 
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a reasonable degree of prosperity, though never, of course, any 
great degree of opulence. 

Though the work was still done on the Societies’ press, others 
were helping materially. With the issue of August 11, the name 
of Smith is dropped, and the office of printer is taken up by Robert 
H. Bishop, Jr., with the issue of September 8. With the issue of 
September 24, the name of H. H. Harrison appears as printer, but 
his interest was of apparently brief duration as his name is 
dropped with the issue of October 27, and by December 20, he is 
advertising as a tobacconist. One would like to think that this 
fondness for tobacco had its inception in Miami’s literary halls, 
where the atmosphere must have been highly charged with the 
polysyllabic ponderosities of forensic disputation and the blue haze 
of tobacco smoke. 

At best, however, the obligations of the Register weighed 
heavily on the shoulders of the three Miami professors, so that 
they were doubtless quite glad to relinquish the publication at the 
end of the first volume into the hands of C. A. Ward and William 
W. Bishop. This change of directorship, which took place with 
the first issue of Volume II under date of December 20, 1828, in- 
volved a number of improvements. The format was forthwith 
changed from octavo to quarto, and advertisements were intro- 
duced, albeit not without due apologies to the subscribers, for the 
Focus and the old Register had kept their pages unsullied by such 
commercialism. The publication, though it was now definitely 
in private hands, was still regarded as a stepchild of the two lit- 
erary societies, and it was accordingly decided that “a moiety of 
the profits accruing from the publication should be appropriated 
to the” treasuries of Erodelphian and Union.** The payment of 
subscriptions to the Register was also facilitated by the acceptance 
of “all kinds of produce” in lieu of money, an arrangement now 
thoroughly practicable since the enterprise was in private hands. 


With this change in management came also the removal of 
the old press from its room within “the college building” to the 
recently opened book store of Ward and Bishop in “the yellow 
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frame house on Main St., formerly occupied by Mr. Woodruff as 
a taylor shop.” At this location Ward and William W. Bishop, 
the eldest son of President Robert Hamilton Bishop, established 
a complete printing and publishing enterprise. Each issue of the 
Register carries their advertisement, not only for the school texts 
necessary for the students of the university, but also for job print- 
ing of all kinds, and general book binding as well. For the mo- 
ment, the outlook for the Register was somewhat encouraging ; but 
this transfusion of new blood into its veins was ultimately of no 
avail, and at the conclusion of Volume II, with the issue of June 
27, 1829, just two years after the inauguration of the Focus, un- 
qualified defeat was acknowledged. The editors, admitting that 
lack of patronage was the true cause but still heroically maintain- 
ing that there was a real need for such a journal in the community, 
were forced to the wall. It is true that the advertisements had 
brought in some revenue, but unfortunately in those days there 
was no Listerine or Lucky Strike with fat advertising contracts 
to pull the financial chestnuts out of the fire, and the editors had 
no alternative. 

The demise of the Register effectively squelched all journalis- 
tic activity of this sort in Oxford for a period of almost four 
years. At the end of this time, however, the courage of William 
W. Bishop had sufficient opportunity to revive, so that on Satur- 
day, February 16, 1833, there appeared Volume I, number one, 
of the Oxford Lyceum and Journal of Literature and Science, in 
format much like volume two of the Register, and issued under 
the editorship of William W. Bishop, with the assistance of An- 
drew Noble, printer. The headquarters of the new Lyceum were, 
of course, the Bishop print shop and book store, and the typog- 
raphy was a product of the old Societies’ press. 

The Lyceum was modeled directly after the Register, was 
issued every other Saturday, and was to be for all residents of 
Oxford and the surrounding countryside; though, of course, it 
drew largely for its support, both for contributions and subscrip- 
tions, from the university and its students. Mr. James H. Roda- 
baugh has admirably summarized the contents of this publication 
when he asserts: 
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In the pages of this paper were published advertisements, news items, 
and essays or letters, usually from students. The advertisements of the 
“Oxford Female High School” which had been established in 1831, and of 
the “Oxford Female Academy” were carried in the paper. Here we find 
an announcement of an “Oxford Circulating Library,” of an Oxford Board 
of Health, consisting of R. H. Bishop, W. H. McGuffey, J. R. Hughes, M. 
D., M. C. Williams, M. D., and Samuel C. Rogers, “to make preparations 
for an apprehended visit of the Cholera.” Among the industries in Oxford 
at the time, it was noted that Charles W. H. Temple was making fire en- 
gines. 
A great amount of the space allowed to the use of the students was 
taken up with essays on “love-making.” One article signed “Monomaniac” 
was entitled “Love.” Another letter favored kissing and love-making after 
the common hour for bedtime.” * 


The fortunes of the Lyceum were almost identical with those 
of its predecessors, for in the issue of January 18, 1834, one finds 
the editor complaining that: “It is frequently remarked that our 
paper is not very good, and indeed some go so far as to say it is 
worthless.” ?® The first volume of this periodical was complete 
with the issue for February 1, 1834, which carried the following 
editorial comment: 


The editor being absent at the East, the second volume of the Lyceum 
will not be commenced for some weeks, from which time it is contemplated 
to issue it weekly. Additional assistance will be obtained in publishing the 
Lyceum; and its character otherwise improved.” 


On March 22, 1834, appeared the first issue of the Oxford 
Chronicle, printed and published by William W. Bishop and An- 
drew Noble, and under the general editorship of H. B. Mayo. 
This publication is without doubt a continuation of the Lyceum, 
though its format has been changed from quarto to a larger size 
approaching that of the folio, and a new editor has been obtained. 
‘Doubtless, also, these improvements are the ones referred to in 
the final editorial of the Lyceum. The Chronicle was to have been 
issued every Saturday, and in content is much like its immediate 
predecessor. In launching this new and enlarged venture, the 
editor says in part: 

We present to the public today, in substitution of the Oxford Lyceum, 


the first number of the Oxford Chronicle. We ask to be indulged while we 
make a summary exception of some of our views. We do not claim to be- 


17 James H. Rodabaugh, History of Miami University from Its Origin to 1845; 
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long to either of the existing parties—that is, the administration or the op- 
position—for to these two forms all the elements of party are now reduced. 
We design to give to the present administration, our support in all its 
measures that we think will promote the public welfare—to oppose all that. 
seem to us to have a contrary tendency; but to be factious neither in our 
support nor our opposition.” 


It is further of interest to note that this same issue of the 
Chronicle carries an advertisement for all types of job printing, 
inquiries to be made at the office of the Chronicle on High Street. 
Evidently Oxford journalism had outgrown the yellow frame 
house on Main. 

Just what fortunes befell the Chronicle, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to say, for there are only two issues of the publication known 
to the writer: Volume I, number one, March 22, 1834, and Vol- 
ume I, number four, April 19, 1834, and the originals of both of 
these are in the Museum of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society. In any event, all this literary activity seems 
not to have been pleasing to Hamilton contemporaries, for in the 
opening issue of the Chronicle, the editors complain: 


Upon the appearance of the last number of the Lyceum the editor of 
the Hamilton Intelligencer indulged itself in a little sly jeering at its ex- 
pense. We do not accuse the worthy editor of knowing that it was the 
last.... He no doubt supposed it to be a case merely of suspended anima- 
tion.... But sure we are that if the case had indeed been such, a resuscita- 
tion inevitably must have followed the application of such galvanic power 
of satire. But at the sight of the present enlarged sheet and altered form 
he will discover that the truth is—it is simply a case of chrysalis transfor- 
mation; and if the change works any improvement, let the said editor be- 
ware how in future he shoots off his jokes in this direction, lest we shed our 
skin again and emerge at length in the fair form and goodly proportions 
of the erudite Intelligencer; and peradventure when we have put on the out- 
ward shell thereof, we may strain our wits to catch some portion of the 
flavor of the kernel.” 


It seems reasonable to assume, however, that the Chronicle 
did not survive the rigors of life for a very long period, certainly 
not more than the customary year, if, indeed, that, long. 

Another bit of flotsam on the sea of Oxford print is the 
Schoolmaster and Academic Journal, a semi-monthly, pedagogical 
in character, published first on May 8, 1834, under the editorship 
of Benjamin Franklin Morris. Only one copy of this is known, 
and it is safely housed in the Widener library at Harvard Uni- 
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versity, an octavo of sixteen pages, format and internal evidence 
giving every indication of its having been the product of the Bishop 
press. The editor, Morris, graduated from Miami in 1832, at the 
age of twenty-two. After receiving his theological training at 
Lane Seminary, he occupied numerous pulpits in Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. 
In later years, however, he moved to Washington, District. of Co- 
lumbia, where he became engaged in the publication of The Chris- 
tian Life and Character of the Civil Institutions of the United 
States, and the authorship of the life of Thomas Morris. 


But to return to the known publications of the Societies’ 
Press, it must not be assumed that under its several managements, 
there were printed only periodicals, for from it came all types of 
printing, and doubtless a reasonable amount of job work. The 
remains that have come down through the years, however, consist 
largely of pamphlets. Of these there are known to be in exist- 
ence some thirty items, bearing the imprints of either Smith, 
William W. or Robert H. Bishop, Jr., Noble, or merely “The 
Societies’ Press.” Most of these pamphlets were addresses and 
sermons delivered at Miami University, before the graduating 
classes or the literary societies, and in the neighboring churches. 
A large proportion of them are, of course, by President Robert 
Hamilton Bishop, but there are contributions from many others. 
Here one finds John W. Scott discussing The Cholera; God’s 
Scourge for the Chastisement of Nations, or Chauncey N. Olds 
on The Nature and Cultivation of a Missionary Spirit, and a host 
of others including John McRae, John McArthur, Mayo, James 
D. Cobb, Richard H. Coke, Samuel Galloway, and John P. Har- 
rison. By this press were issued also the annual catalogues of the 
officers and students of Miami University, job printing that must 
have brought welcome revenue to the depleted coffers of the own- 
ers of the press. At least four books came from the Societies’ 
Press, all by Dr. Robert Hamilton Bishop. His Manual of Logic, 
in two editions, 1830 and 1831; The Elements of Logic, in 1833; 
and Sketches of the Philosophy of the Bible, in the same year, 
and later The Elements of the Science of Government, in 1839. 
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All of these are in octavo form and vary in length from 109 to 
305 pages. 

The imprints of William W. Bishop stop during the year 
1834, at which time he left Oxford and went West to seek new 
fortunes. The old press, the book store, and all the appurte- 
nances thereto were left in the care of Robert H. Bishop, Jr., 
who sometime previously had returned from Hanover College 
where he had been teaching mathematics. 

Robert H. Bishop, Jr., seems not to have shared the jour- 
nalistic ambitions of his brother, for the imprints that bear his 
name are largely confined to regular job work. His only relation 
to any periodical venture being a brief connection as printer to 
the Christian Intelligencer and Evangelical Guardian, during the 
years 1837 to 1839, but more of that later. 

In 1838, William W. Bishop returned to Oxford, and again 
went into the old print shop and his imprints begin anew. Robert 
H. Bishop, Jr., on the other hand, with matrimony and a profes- 
sorship in Latin at the university in the offing, was doubtless 
quite willing to relinquish his interest in the business. 

The unbounded optimism of the frontier appears to have re- 
juvenated the ambitions of the elder scion of the house of Bishop, 
so that by May, 1839, he affiliated with a new venture, The West- 
ern Peace-maker and Monthly Religious Journal. This newly-be- 
gotten enterprise was under the editorship of Robert Hamilton 
Bishop, Sr., Samuel Crothers, Calvin E. Stowe, Scott, and Thomas 
E. Thomas, and had as its main function to bring together in har- 
mony and unity the two opposing schools of the Presbyterian 
Church. In this cause it was, indeed, a militant fighter, and its 
rather dreary pages are filled with much serious discourse on the 
virtue of mutual understanding and sympathy. As intimated, the 
publication was begun with the issue for May, 1839, and survived 
through nine bi-monthly issues, the last being that for September, 
1840. In calling it a “monthly” religious journal the editors were 
giving themselves the benefit of the doubt, for it was never issued 
at such frequent intervals. It sold for twenty-five cents a copy, 
$1.50 for twelve numbers in advance, or $2.00 if paid after the 
publication of the sixth issue, and carried no advertising. At the 
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outset, the editors were “much encouraged by a very considerable 
number of communications from a distance, as well as from our 
immediate neighbors, all highly approving our design.”?* By 
March of 1840, the editors announce that: 

We have from different quarters and from different individuals, in 
the last three months, had it suggested to us, that if we could change the 
form of the Peace-Maker, and make it a weekly religious newspaper, its 
circulation and patronage, and of course its use, would be greatly ex- 
tended. * 

But the editors showed remarkable fortitude in the face of 
these public demands, and developed three very good reasons why 
such a luxury as a weekly was not for them. In this same issue 
the delinquent subscribers are warned: “that as this is the sixth 
number, we expect all the payments due to be punctually for- 
warded.” ** Further, at the close of the eighth number there is 
an item captioned, “I Must Pay My Debts,” which may, or may 
not, be taken as a hint. In any event, the demise of the publica- 
tion was not far distant. 


In the year 1840 the West again called William W. Bishop, 
and definite knowledge of the peregrinations of the Societies’ 
Press comes to an abrupt termination. Internal evidence seems to 
indicate rather strongly that the press passed into the hands of 
one John B. Peat; but such a conclusion should not be pushed too 
far for it is based on pure conjecture. It is known, however, that 
his imprints begin at this time, and that the work he was doing 
was exactly the same sort as that carried out by the Bishop 
brothers. It is further known, on the authority of a son and 
daughter of Robert H. Bishop, Jr.,?*> that when William W. Bishop 
turned westward for the second time he did not take his printing 
equipment with him, but left it in the care of his brother, to be 
disposed of to the best advantage. From Peat’s press came nu- 
merous addresses before the various Miami societies, the sixteenth 
annual catalogue of the university, as well as sermons by Presi- 
dent Robert Hamilton Bishop. The most important evidence of 

2 Western Peace-maker (Oxford, Ohio, 1889-40), 1839, 91 
% Mr. Peter and Miss Helen Bishop, of Oxford, Ohio. In fairness it should be 
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all, however, is the fact that while the first eight issues of the 
Peace-maker carry the name of William W. Bishop as printer, the 
last bears that of Peat. But who he was, where he came from, 
and where he went after 1841, no one seems to know. 

Up to the present point, the course has been reasonably well 
charted. It is true that there are numerous unanswered questions 
for which one would wish a more complete explanation. But, on 
the whole, up to the time of the appearance of the Peat imprints, 
our knowledge of essentials is fairly adequate. From now on, 
however, we must seek our way through more troubled waters 
with fewer aids to guide us. From now on, conjecture must nec- 
essarily play an increasingly important part, and our only alter- 
native is to go by the best light we have, and hope that our light 
be not darkness. 

In January of 1829, there appeared from the printing presses 
in Hamilton, a publication known as the Christian Intelligencer 
and Evangelical Guardian, by an Association of Ministers of the 
Associate Reformed Synod of the West. This publication was 
under the general editorship of David MacDill, of Rossville and 
Hamilton, was printed in those towns by various hands, and as- 
sumed some importance in the realm of theological literature in 
its section of the country. The fact that the /ntelligencer existed 
over a period of eighteen years is ample testimony to the fact that 
it was no abortive journalistic enterprise. It remained, however, 
as a Hamilton publication until the issue for March, 1837 (It was 
a monthly.), when the editors announced : 


The first number of the next volume will be issued early in the en- 
suing month. We can with confidence say, that Mr. Christy, who has con- 
sented to become publisher and proprietor, will strive to give entire satis- 
faction in his department. Hereafter all orders for the work, and all com- 
munications respecting the business department are to be addressed to 
ae Christy, Oxford, Ohio, to whom all payments are made for future 
volumes.... 


Accordingly, the April issue begins new series number one, 
of the eighth volume, and bears the imprint of David Christy at 
Oxford as the publisher, but the printing, 4. e. stereotyping, was 
done at Cincinnati. However, with the issue of June, 1837, the 
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printing responsibility was assumed by Robert H. Bishop, Jr., at 
the old Societies’ Press, and the /ntelligencer became more than 
ever an Oxford publication. 

David (Cotton-Is-King) Christy, born in 1802, needs no in- 
troduction to students of Ohio Valley history. Anti-slavery writer, 
geologist, and publisher, he is known chiefly for his efforts in the 
colonization movement in Ohio. In 1848 he was appointed agent for 
the American Colonization Society of Ohio, and was instrumental 
in inducing Charles McMicken of Cincinnati, and others, in contrib- 
uting toward the purchase of a tract of land in Africa, lying be- 
tween Sierra Leone and Liberia, for the colonization of the free 
colored laborer, this tract being known as “Ohio in Africa.” In 
the interests of this cause he did much lecturing and publishing, 
even appearing before the Ohio State Legislature. His most im- 
portant book, however, was a direct outgrowth of the agitation 
over the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and the attacks of the abolitionists 
on slavery, and was entitled, Cotton Is King; or the Economical 
Relations of Slavery, which appeared in 1855. This essay went 
through three editions and attracted favorable comment. It was 
followed in 1857 by a pamphlet, Ethiopia: Her Gloom and Her 
Glory. In his travels about the country as agent he became greatly 
interested in geology, and in later years worked with considerable 
success along that line. In 1867 he was engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a book on, Geology Attesting Christianity. 

Though the author of the sketch in the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, Mr. Reginald C. McGrane, creates the impression 
that Christy was entirely a Cincinnati man, it is nevertheless true, 
as stated above, that he came from Cadiz, Harrison County, Ohio, 
to Oxford in 1837, where he was quite actively engaged in the 
publishing business until 1841. 

With the issue of the Intelligencer for December, 1837, the 
publishing as well as the printing was turned over to Robert H. 
Bishop, Jr., in whose hands it remained until the issue for April, 
1839, announced : 

The present number closes the 9th volume of the Christian Intelli- 
gencer. We are authorized to state that Mr. John Christy, brother of David 


Christy, has made an arrangement to become our publisher, to commence 
with the next volume. As his attention will be exclusively devoted to it, a. 
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confident hope is indulged that the execution will be every way worthy of 
the character and patronage of the Christian Intelligencer. Having, with 
this in view removed with his family to Oxford, at the instance of his 
brother, and with the expectation that the work would continue to be 
liberally patronized by the Associate Reformed Synod of the West, 
we hope there will be no decay of exertion to sustain it. Within a few 
months he may remove his office to Rossville. ” 


By this time Robert H. Bishop, Jr., was abandoning the print- 
ing business so that thereafter the Intelligencer was no longer is- 
sued from the Societies’ Press. As a result the April, 1841, issue 
announces : 


The publisher of the Christian Intelligencer has made arrangements 
to remove his office to Rossville, from which place the next number will 
be issued. Among the advantages of the proposed change it is hoped that 
errors of the press can be more easily prevented. * 

The publisher referred to is, of course, John Christy, so that 
by 1841 both Christy families were leaving Oxford. The Jntelli- 
gencer, it might be added, survived until May, 1847, at which time 
the editor, MacDill, took up work with the United Presbyterian 
and Evangelical Guardian. 


One other publishing enterprise of David Christy remains 
to be discussed. On June 1, 1835, while still at Cadiz, he began 
the publication of the Calvinistic Family Library, the purpose 
of which was “to furnish the standard works of Calvinistic di- 
vines at the cheapest rate, and in such form that all the numbers 
issued in a year can be conveniently bound up in one volume.””* 
Of this Library, Volume I, numbers one to twenty-six, were is- 
sued at Cadiz, from June 1, 1835, to February 15, 1837, and the 
only copy known to the writer exists in the library of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society. In the spring of 1837, with the re- 
moval of David Christy to Oxford, work was begun on the second 
volume, and in 1838, there was published, Lectures on Theology, 
by John Dick, published under the superintendence of his son, 
with a biographical introduction by an American editor, printed 
and published by David Christy at Oxford, and stereotyped by J. 
A. James and Co., at Cincinnati. It is a sizable volume of five 
hundred seventy-three pages, bound in calf. 

Ibid., April 1889, 
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This venture, however, appears to have been not entirely suc- 
cessful, for in the Intelligencer for August, 1840, there appears 
an “Address to the Christian Public on the Subject of the Cal- 
vinistic Book Concern,” signed by Andrew Heron, president, and 
Hugh M’Millan, secretary, which says in part: 


Probably you have all heard of the Calvinistic Family Library, and 
we know that many of you have been connected with it, and have given 
it your decided approbation. The publication of the work was commenced 
at Cadiz, and afterwards transferred to Oxford, Ohio. Conducted ex- 
clusively by individual effort, and resting wholly on individual responsi- 
bility, experience has shown that it could not be effectively sustained in 
the present pecuniary pressure. In order, therefore, to continue the pub- 
lication, and to give it efficiency and permanency, a Joint Stock Company 
has been organized, to whom the interest of the former proprietors has 
been transferred. ” 


The name of the joint stock company was the Calvinistic 
Book Concern; a board of directors was to be elected annually by 
the stockholders, and “their place of meeting and operation was 
to be wherever it shall best promote the objects of the Associa- 
tion. For the present it is Xenia, Green County, Ohio.” * 

Inspired by the Calvinistic Family Library, David Christy 
promoted a sister enterprise which was advertised in the Christian 
Intelligencer for April, 1837. It was known as the Historical 
Family Library, and as the title suggests, had as its function the 
furnishing of useful history in small semi-monthly portions at a 
price within the reach of everyone who might have the desire to 
read. But little is known concerning this venture. Volume I was 
published at Cadiz in 1835-6, and contains: 


Hallam’s History of the State of Europe During the Middle Ages. 

Chamber’s Rebellion in Scotland. 

Robertson’s History of the Settlement of the Colonies of Virginia and 
New England. 

Russell’s History of the French and English War in America. 

Ramsay’s History of the American Revolution (partly abridged). 

The second volume of the series, containing Sir William F. 
P. Napier’s Peninsular War, was published from Oxford in 1838. 
This is a quarto volume of five hundred four pages, calf bound. 

Then in the same year appeared the first volume of what 
might be called the piéce de résistance of all Oxford publishing 
ventures : 


% Tbid., August, 1840, 186. 
Tbid., August, 1840, 185-86, 
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i following beautiful tale, from the 
London Magazine, was republished in the 
Philadelphia Musedm of March, 1825. It 
is both interesting and instructive: interest- 
ing, frém the captivating style in which its 
varied incidents are related; instructive, 
from the excellent picture which it gives of 
Eastern scenes and manners.] 

THE FOW ER OF BEAUTY. 

A SYRIAN TALE. 

Not far from the banks of the O- 
-rontes, and aloof from any other hab- 
itation, stood a Sytian cottagé, where 
dwelt a peasant, his wife, and only 
son. ’ It was the daily empigyment of 
the latter tolead the few sheep of 
his father to the hills, where*the wild 
and sweet notes of his Syrian pipe 
ofien'cheered the travelicr on his 
‘ way: the caravans travelling from 
Damaseus to Bagdad sometimes pas- 
_ sd by, and purchased ofbis father’s 
| flock: and nothing the 
joy of Seanid when heyeged the cam- 
elbell, and the mournful chaunt of 
the Arab driver, and saw,the long 
train of the caravan winding up the 
mountain path. He would then lis- 
ten with delight to the tal of these 
travelers of the deseri, and longed 
to aceompaty them on their way; 
bat when he retoried io thefcottage, 
when the fire was kindled gn the 

tude floor, the udeavered cake bak- 
ed in the eniBers,and the mifk, 
aud honey” from the: hills, formed 
theirrepast; when he heard his Ee 

in words#f affection, that 
he waé'their only sqpport and joy, 
he reproached ‘himself for having 


ever cherished the thought ,of léav- 


ing them. one night a- 
tose violent storm; the Orontes 


could be no wandering dervise; 
frit | aspect and manner were farsu 
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wiid aid furious irom the desert’ be 
youd, ar moaned through the lovely 
group of lig trees arourd the cottage 
witha sourd as of destruction, A-_ 
midst the darkness and beatingof 
the rain was heard.a voice of distresa 
that seemed’ to implore admission ~ 
and shelter.” Semid aropéy 
opening the door, a venerable man” 
entered, whose green’ turban and 7 


toil worn features proclaimed himig 4 


be a Hadgi, or.pilgriny from’ Meera; 
his weard tote 
girdle, and overcome by fatigué and 
the violence of the storm, he thréw 
himself on the ‘coarse carpet which — 
was spread for him, avd lung over 
the blazing fire; and when he had 
drunk of the coffee presented him, his 
faded looks brightened with joy, and 

at last he broke silence, and gave the, _ 


blessing ofa Hadgi, and ador@d the | 
goodness of Allah’ "The Gon 
hushed, the mpon light through , 


the lattice “Wihdow of the 
the pilgrim knelt, flding hie 
hands on his breast—he’ prayed, - 
ing his eyes on the earth with intense 
devotion; he thrice pressed his fore- 
head on the ground, and then a 
with his face to Mecca, and invoke 
the prophet. 
Semid gazed on the stranger—be 


tothe poveriy of his dress, 

the hem of his garment was embroi- 
dered that passage front the Koran. 
fit only for the good. =ffhe next and 
‘several following daya the Hadci 
was still a welcome guest; be bad 


 overflogéd nts banks, the blast eame 


been a long and réstless traveller, 
and when S@gid’ was seated |-y his 
side ia the the cot- 


yrtico of 


First piece of printing to come from an Oxford press. (Photo by F. R. 


Snyder.) 


LITERARY FOCUS. 
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“GUIZOT’S GIBBON. 


HISTORY” 


THE DECLINE AND. FALL 


4 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


* 


_BY EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 


# 


~ 


__ MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR THE KINGDOM.OF FRANCE. 
THE PREPACE, MOTRO AND QPRERCTIONS, TRANELATED FROM THE FRENCH RXPREGSLY YOR THIS EDITION. 
‘ 
SONTAINING “A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF, GIBBON. 
YQLUMES. 
VoL. L 
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DAVID CHRISTY. 
A. JAMES!—CINCENNATI. 


(Photo by F. R. Snyder.) 
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Guizot’s Gibbon. History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, by Edward Gibbon. A new edition revised and corrected throughout, 
preceded by a preface, and accompanied by notes, critical and historical 
relating principally to the propagation of Curistianity, by M. F. Guizot, 
Minister of Public Instruction of the Kingdom of France. The preface, 
notes, and corrections, translated from the French expressly for this edition, 
with a sketch of the life of Gibbon. In two volumes. Oxford, Ohio, pub- 
lished by David Christy, stereotyped by J. A. James, Cincinnati, 1838[- 1841. 
27'4cem. In 2 vols., as III and IV of the Historical Family Library]. 


This monument of erudition brought to a close, apparently, 
the Historical Family Library, for, to the writer’s knowledge, no 
further volumes were undertaken, and Oxford’s literary ambi- 
tions, first brought to a focus in 1827, declined and fell with the 
Roman Empire in 1841. 

As has been noted, the imprint on Dick’s Theology specifically 
states that the work was printed and published in Oxford, by Da- 
vid Christy, and stereotyped in Cincinnati by James. This in itself 
is not particularly strong evidence that the actual work of com- 
position was carried out by Christy, since the terms “printing” 
and “publishing” were loosely and interchangeably used in that 
day as they sometimes are in this. But this evidence of Christy 
as a bona fide printer is given added corroboration by an old ac- 
count book that has recently been acquired by the Miami Univer- 
sity Library. 

During the period under discussion there was working in 
Oxford a cabinet-maker by the name of Reuben E. Hills, and in 
the pages of his account book to which reference has just been 
made are found the following entries charged to David Christy 
under date of 1839: 


Jan. 28. To cylinder for press..... 
. To press furniture ........... 
To ink stand 


and so on throughout this and succeeding years for a considerable 
number of like or comparable items. Also under the name of 
John Christy are found entered for the same year: 


Sept. 25. To two type case 
Oct. 1. To press furniture .........-- 


Hills was also doing work for William W. Bishop, to as 
during this same period a considerable quantity of press furniture 
was supplied and paid for by advertisements. 
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Here is, then, rather conclusive evidence that both the Chris- 
tys were actually themselves doing the work of type-setting and 
printing, and it is reasonable to suppose that the materials that 
have come down to us bearing their imprints were actually com- 
posed by them, though as previously stated such stereotyping as 
was done was evidently carried out in Cincinnati. 

To understand somewhat more clearly just the relationship 
that existed between these Oxford printers and the house of 
James, it is well to consider for a moment the general principle 
of the stereotype process, if a slight but relevant digression will 
be pardoned. 

Though the origin of this process is somewhat in doubt, its 
invention is usually attributed to the Edinburgh goldsmith, Wil- 
liam Ged, who developed a basic procedure of this sort sometime 
during the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Improve- 
ments, however, came rather slowly, and stereotyping was first 
introduced into this country not until 1813, and the first American 
book to be so printed was the New Testament that came from the 
press of David Bruce in 1814. Briefly explained, the process of 
stereotyping consists in making an impression of the type page 
with an especially prepared thick paper. This paper, called a 
flong, is made by pasting together several sheets of strong tissue 
paper and a thick blotting-like paper with a prepared paste. This 
sheet, while in a soft pulp state, is laid on the form, covered with 
a felt blanket, and the whole put into a strong press, heated by 
steam or hot air, and allowed to set and dry. When the matrix 
thus formed is hardened it is removed and placed in the casting’ 
box, and the plate made by pouring the casting metal in. A stere- 
otype plate is obviously inferior in quality to the electrotype, both 
because of the rather unsubstantial nature of the paper matrix 
and the inferior quality of the stereotype metal. It has two ad- 
vantages, however, and these are speed and economy of produc- 
tion, so that even today it is still used in newspaper work. From 
this cursory explanation it would seem logical to assume that after 
the type had been set up in Oxford, the Christys themselves very 
probably proceeded with the making of the papier maché matrix, 
which, after hardening, was sent to Cincinnati to be cast. Of 
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course, once the matrix had been made the type could be re-dis- 
tributed and the setting up of another portion of the book under 
preparation could be commenced. In this manner the Christys 
would be enabled to print without difficulty two volumes as large 
as the Gibbon, with a comparatively small amount of type. After 
the plates had been cast at Cincinnati, it is quite likely that they 
would be sent to Oxford for the completion of the printing 
process. By and large, with the inefficient means of communica- 
tion available at the time, this process must have been a rather 
long and tedious one, but it was about the only way that men with 
such limited facilities as Oxford afforded could undertake such 
ambitious projects with any assurance of success. 

Also during 1839 there was working in Oxford, one Charles 
Smith, bookbinder, who had had work done by the cabinet- 
maker, Hills, from whom were obtained, among other things, 
pressboards and a table. This account, it is noted, was “settled 
through J. James, Cincinnati,” which suggests a rather close re- 
lationship between Smith and James, and a possibility that the 
former might have been doing some of the binding of the vol- 
umes under discussion. But our specific knowledge of Smith is 
limited entirely to the entry in the Hills account book, and he is 
as vague and shadowy a figure as is Peat. 

In conclusion, what of the importance of the documents that 
have been herein reviewed from the standpoint of typography? 
As specimens of the printer’s art, their position is, of course, of 
little consequence. There was no great variety of type faces in 
the fonts of the Societies’ Press, and the small type used, set solid 
or only slightly leaded, make the pages of these publications un- 
inviting indeed. But this is not said in disparagement. Typog- 
raphy of this sort is typical of the entire period, no matter where 
it was produced. With the dawn of printing in the Western hemi- 
sphere the early designers of the book had to compete with the 
excellent work of the scribes, and thus these cradle books com- 
pare favorably in typographical achievement with contemporary 
illuminated manuscrips. But after 1500, such competition was 
no longer necessary, most of the scribes being dead, and the stand- 
ard of printing was thus lowered to a remarkable degree. This 
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downward movement was given added impetus with the coming 
of the industrial revolution. Paper was robbed of its surface, 
strength, and durability ; inks were inferior ; bookbinding was less 
substantial and beautiful; and type and ornamental designs were 
at their lowest ebb. It was in the midst of this era of decadence 
that the Societies’ Press was operating, for the renaissance in the 
printer’s art that we enjoy today was largely the result of the 
work of William Morris at the Kelmscott Press during the 1890's. 

The rigid Calvinistic atmosphere of Oxford in the early half 
of the nineteenth century was certainly not encouraging to the 
production of an iconoclast in artistic book design. As Miami’s 
President Upham has wisely said: 


Cultivation of the arts seems to have been less common in Miami’s 
past than that of the spiritual life. Professor McGuffey knew and loved 
good poetry and forensic prose. Dr. Bishop unwittingly posed for the 
first great work of sculpture executed by Hiram Powers. He and David 
Swing had rare taste in architecture, as evidenced by the homes they built 
adjoining the university campus. The prospect of the rolling wooded hills 
to be seen from the tower must always have served as an inspiration. But 
the total impression is rather dull, and we cannot forget that someone, 
fortunately unknown, was responsible for the castiron porches on the 
Main Building.” 


Certainly it is not because of any artistic achievement that 
these publications merit consideration. But they are far from 
being without value, for they present in a concrete tangible form 
the spirit of the age that produced them. They are the very em- 
bodiment of the limitless optimism of the frontier, the urge to 
create, to give to the world something of importance, the impulse 
to achieve. Their promulgators must have known, if they had 
pondered the matter but for a moment, that their efforts would be © 
largely in vain. Yet, like Edmond Rostand’s immortal Cyrano: 


What say you? ... That it is useless? .. . Don’t I know? 
But valiant hearts contend not for successes 
It’s nobler to defend a hopeless cause. 


Herein, for us, lies the value of these documents: that they 
recreate the spirit that founded Miami, and the westward flow of 
American cultural ideals that it represents, and that they help to 
bring one a step closer to an appreciation of the indomitable 
courage of the pioneer. 


"Alfred H, Upham, Address to the Faculty of Miami University, at the Opening 
of the Academic Year 1929-30 (Oxford, Ohio, 10. 
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It must be confessed that in tracing this sketch there have 
been many unanswered questions. One longs to know more, 
much more, of that old press itself, where it came from and 
whence it went, and of the men who manned it. Let it be hoped 
that the future will be more generous in yielding up the secrets of 
the past. But for the present, at least, one has reached the end 
of the trail, and perforce must be content, for, though one may 
cry out with Goethe’s Faust: 

Wohin der weg? 
one receives in return naught but Mephistopheles’ unreassuring 
reply : 

Kein weg—Ins Unbetretene. 


Vol. XLIV—¢ 
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Periodicals 


The Literary Focus, a monthly periodical; edited and 
published by the Erodelphian and Union Literary Societies of 
the Miami University. “Stilus optimus et praestantissimus 
dicendi effector ac magister.” Oxford, Ohio, printed at the 
Societies’ Press, J. D. Smith, pr., 1827-28. 

Vol. I, June 1827-May 1828. 12 issues. 

June-November 1827, published by J. B. Camron, pr., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

December 1827-May 1828, published by the Societies’ 
Press, J. D. Smith, pr., Oxford, Ohio. 

The Literary Register, a weekly paper; edited by the 
Professors of Miami University. “Prodesse quam conspici.” 
Oxford, Ohio, 1828-29. 

Vol. I, June 2, 1828-December 8, 1828, published by the 
Societies’ Press. 

Vol. II, December 20, 1828-June 27, 1829, published by 
C. A. Ward and W. W. Bishop. 

The Oxford Lyceum and Journal of Literature and Sci- 
ence; ed. by W. W. Bishop. Oxford, Ohio. A. Noble, pr., 
1833-34- 

Vol. I, no. 1, February 16, 1833-Vol. I, no. 26, February 
I, 1834. 

Issued bi-weekly on Saturday. 

The Oxford Chronicle; ed. by H. B. Mayo. Oxford, 
Ohio. Published by W. W. Bishop, printed by Andrew 
Noble, 1834-?. 

Only issues known: Vol. I, no. 1, March 22, 1834; Vol. 
I, no. 4, April 19, 1834. 

The Schoolmaster and Academic Journal; ed. by B. F. 
Morris. Oxford, Ohio. 1834-?. 

Only issue known: Vol. I, no. 1, May 8, 1834. 
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The Christian Intelligencer and Evangelical Guardian, 
by an Association of Ministers of the Associate Reformed 
Synod of the West; ed. by David MacDill. Hamilton, Ross- 
ville and Oxford, Ohio, 1829-47. 

17 vols. 

Vol. VIII, whole number 85, new series no. 1, April 
1837: Oxford, Ohio, published by David Christy, printed at 
Cincinnati. 

Vol. VIII, whole number 86, new series no. 2, June 
1837-Vol. VIII, whole number 91, new series no. 7, Novem- 
ber 1837: Oxford, Ohio, published by David Christy, printed 
by R. H. Bishop, Jr. 

Vol. VIII, whole number 92, new series no. 8, December 
1837-Vol. IX, whole number 108, new series no. 24, April 
1839: Oxford, Ohio, published and printed by R. H. Bishop, 
Jr. 

Vol. IX, whole number 109, new series no. 25, May 1839- 
Vol. XI, April 1841: Oxford, Ohio, published by John 
Christy. 

The Western Peace-maker and Monthly Religious Jour- 
nal; ed. by R. H. Bishop, Samuel Crothers, C. E. Stowe, J. 
W. Scott, and Thomas E, Thomas. Oxford, Ohio, printed 
by W. W. Bishop, 1839-40. 


429Pp. 
Vol. I, no. 9, September 1840, printed by John B. Peat. 


The Societies’ Press. 


Monfort, David 


A Farewell Sermon, Delivered at Bethel. . . Eleventh of 
November, 1827. . . Oxford, Ohio, J. D. Smith, pr., 1828. 
12p. 


Miami University 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, July 1828. Oxford, Ohio, printed 
at the Societies’ Press, 1828. 12p. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Miami Uni- 
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versity, Oxford, Ohio, July 1829. Oxford, Ohio, printed at 
the Societies’ Press, 1829. I5p. 
Bishop, Robert Hamilton 

Address to the Graduates of Miami University, Septem- 
ber 30, 1829. Oxford, Ohio, printed at the Societies’ Press, 
1829. 8p. 

A Manual of Logic. Oxford, Ohio, printed at the So- 
cieties’ Press, 1830. 109p. 

A Manual of Logic. Oxford, Ohio, printed at the So- 
cieties’ Press, 1831. 5, 172p. 

An Address Delivered to the Graduates of Miami Uni- 
versity, September 28, 1831. Oxford, Ohio, printed at the 
Oxford Press, 1831. 


W. W. Bishop 
Bishop, Robert Hamilton 
An Address to the Graduates of Miami University, Sep- 
tember 30, 1830. Oxford, Ohio, published by W. W. Bishop. 
1830. I2p. 


Miami University 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, July 1830. Oxford, Ohio, published 
by W. W. Bishop, 1830. 16p. 

A Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, July 1831. Oxford, Ohio, W. W. 
Bishop, pr., 1831. I5p. 

A Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, July 1832. Oxford, Ohio, printed 
by W. W. Bishop, 1832. 16p. 

Bishop, Robert Hamilton 

An Address Delivered to the Graduates of Miami Uni- 
versity September 26, 1832. Oxford, Ohio, printed by W. 
W. Bishop, 1832. I5p. 

Miami University. 

A Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, July 1833. Oxford, Ohio, published by 
W. W. Bishop, 1833. I5p. 
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Bishop, Robert Hamilton 

An Address Delivered September 25, 1833, to the Grad- 
uates of Miami University. Oxford, Ohio, published by W. 
W. Bishop, 1833. I5p. 

Elements of Logic; or a Summary of the General Prin- 
ciples and Different Modes of Reasoning. Second edition re- 
vised and enlarged. Oxford, Ohio, published by W. W. 
Bishop, 1833. iv, 175p. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of the Bible. Oxford, Ohio, 
published by W. W. Bishop, 1833. iv, 305p. 

On verso of title page: Oxford: Printed by Andrew 
Noble, Main St. 

Scott, John W. 

The Cholera, God’s Scourge for the Chastisement of the 
Nations; a Discourse Delivered on the Occasion of a Fast 
Observed in Reference to the Approach of the Epidemic, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, August 16, 1833. Oxford, Ohio, published by 
W. W. Bishop, 1833. I5p. 

Thomas, Thomas E. 

An Address Delivered September 22, 1833, before the 
Society of Inquiry on Missions of Miami University. Ox- 
ford, Ohio, published by W. W. Bishop, 1833. 16p. 

Miami University 

A Catalogue of the Books in the Library of Miami Uni- 
versity, Arranged according to Subjects, A. D. 1833. Ox- 
ford, Ohio, published by W. W. Bishop, 1833. 24p. 

The Ninth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Stu- 
dents of Miami University, July 1834. Oxford, Ohio, pub- 
lished by W. W. Bishop, 1834. 16p. 

Thomas, F. W. 

An Address Delivered before the Erodelphian Society 
of Miami University, at Its Thirteenth Annual Celebration, 
August 7th, 1838. Oxford, Ohio, printed by W. W. Bishop, 
1838. 22p. 

Young, John C. 
An Address Delivered before the Union Literary So- 
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ciety of Miami University at Its Thirteenth Annual Celebra- 
tion, August 8th, 1838. Oxford, Ohio, printed by W. W. 
Bishop, 1838. 29p. 

Scott, John W. 

An Address Delivered before the Athenian Society of 
Indiana University, at Its Anniversary Celebration, Septem- 
ber 25th, 1838. Oxford, Ohio, printed by W. W. Bishop, 
1838. 32p. 

Bishop, Robert Hamilton 

The God of Israel, the Protector of the Fatherless and 
the Widow, a Sermon Occasioned by the Death of James R. 
Hughes, M. D., of Oxford, Ohio. Oxford, Ohio, printed by 
W. W. Bishop, 1839. 12p. 

Mayo, H. B. 

An Address Delivered before the Citizens of Oxford on 
the Fourth of July, 1839. Oxford, Ohio, printed by W. W. 
Bishop, 1839. 16p. 


Caldwell, William B. 


Address Delivered before the Graduates of the Erodel- 
phian Society of Miami Universi:y, at Its Fourteenth Anni- 
versary, August 7th, A. D., 1839. Published by order of the 
Society. Oxford, Ohio, printed by W. W. Bishop, 1839. 22p. 


Olds, Chauncey N. 

A Valedictory Address to the Graduates of the Union 
Literary Society of Miami University, Delivered August 7th, 
1839. Oxford, Ohio, printed by W. W. Bishop, 1839. 21Ip. ~ 
Miami University 

The Fourteenth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and 
Students of Miami University, July 1839. Oxford, Ohio, 
printed by W. W. Bishop, 1839. 16p. 

Fifteenth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students 
of Miami University, July 1840. Oxford, Ohio, printed by 
W. W. Bishop, 1840. 

Third Triennial Catalogue of the Officers and Gradu- 
ates of Miami University, March, A. D. 1840. “Prodesse 
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quam conspici.” Oxford, Ohio, printed by W. W. Bishop, 
1840. 42p. 
R. H. Bishop, Jr. 

Miami University 

The Tenth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Stu- 
dents of Miami University, July 1835. Oxford, Ohio, R. H. 
Bishop, Jr., pr., 1835. 16p. 
Bishop, Robert Hamilton 

An Address Delivered September 30th, 1835, to the 
Graduates of Miami University. Oxford, Ohio, 1835. 15p. 
Miami University 

Ordinances Passed by the President and Trustees of the 
Miami University, in Addition to Those Published in 1833, 
with Extracts from the Journal of Proceedings. Oxford, 
Ohio, 1836. IIp. 

The Eleventh Annual Catalogue of the Officers and 
Students of Miami University, July 1836. Oxford, Ohio, 
R. H. Bishop, Jr., 1836. 16p. 


Galloway, Samuel 

Address before the Society of Inquiry on Missions, of 
Miami University, December 19, 1836. Oxford, Ohio, R. H. 
Bishop, Jr., 1837. 32p. 

Olds, Chauncey N. 

An Address on the Nature and Cultivation of a Mission- 
ary Spirit, Delivered before the Society of Inquiry on Mis- 
sions of Miami University, Sunday Evening, February 26th, 
1837. Oxford, Ohio, printed by R. H. Bishop, Jr., 1837. 
22p. 

Miami University 

Twelfth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students 

of Miami University, July 1837. Oxford, Ohio, printed by 


R. H. Bishop, Jr., 1837. 12p. 
Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Miami Univer- 


sity, for the Winter Session of 1837 and 1838. Oxford, Ohio, 
printed by R. H. Bishop, Jr., 1837. 13p. 
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Harrison, John P. 

An Address Delivered at the Twelfth Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the Union Literary Society of Miami University, 
August 8th, 1837. Oxford, Ohio, printed by R. H. Bishop, 
Jr., 1837. 2Ip. 

Coke, Richard Henry 

An Address Delivered before the Graduates of the Ero- 
delphian Society of Miami University, August oth, 1837. 
Oxford, Ohio, printed by R. H. Bishop, Jr., 1837. 15p. 
Bishop, Robert Hamilton 

A Tribute of Respect to Departed Friends, and a Word 
of Encouragement to Their Sons, Oxford, Ohio, R. H. 
Bishop, Jr., 1837. 17p. 

An Outline of the Political Economy of the Bible, a Ser- 
mon, Delivered in the First Presbyterian Church of Oxford, 
on the Annual Thanksgiving Day of the State of Ohio, De- 
cember 14th, 1837. Oxford, Ohio, printed by R. H. Bishop, 
Jr., 1838. 18p. 

McArthur, John 

An Address Delivered before the Society of Inquiry on 
Missions of Miami University, Sunday Evening, July Ist, 
1838. Oxford, Ohio, published by R. H. Bishop, Jr., 1838. 
19p. 

Scott, John W. 

The Stability and Changes of Earth, a Discourse De- 
livered in the Chapel of Miami University, on Sabbath the - 
15th of July, 1838. Oxford, Ohio, printed by R. H. Bishop, 
Jr., 1838. 19p. 

Miami University 

The Thirteenth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and 
Students of Miami University, July 1838. Oxford, Ohio, 
printed by R. H. Bishop, Jr., 1838. 16p. 


Mayo, H. B. 


An Address Delivered in the Presbyterian Church, Ox- 
ford, at the Request of the Oxford Temperance Society, 
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August 2, 1838. Oxford, Ohio, printed by R. H. Bishop, 
Jr., 1838. 18p. 


Cobb, James D. 

An Address Delivered before the Epanthean Society of 
Miami University, on the Occasion of Their First Anniver- 
sary, August 7th, 1838. Oxford, Ohio, printed by R. H. 
Bishop, Jr., 1838. 22p. 

McRae, John J. 

An Address Delivered before the Graduates of the 
Erodelphian Society of Miami University, August 8th, 1838. 
Oxford, Ohio, printed by R. H. Bishop, Jr., 1838. 22p. 


Bishop, Robert Hamilton 

A Tribe Lacking in Israel, a Sermon Delivered in the 
First Presbyterian Church in Oxford, Sabbath Afternoon, 
Sept. 30th, 1838. Oxford, Ohio, printed by R. H. Bishop, 
Jr., 1838. 2p. 

Elements of the Science of Government; Being an Out- 


line of a portion of the Studies of the Senior Class in Miami 
University. Oxford, Ohio, printed by R. H. Bishop, Jr., 
1839. 166p. 

John B. Peat 
Prucell, J. B. 

The Crescent and the Cross; a Discourse Delivered be- 
fore the Miami Society, of Miami University, on the 11th of 
August, 1840. Oxford, Ohio, printed by John B. Peat, 1840. 

M’Arthur, J. 

Address Delivered to the Union Literary Society of Mi- 
ami University, at Its Fifteenth Anniversary, August 12, 
1840. Oxford, Ohio, printed by John B. Peat, 1840. 25p. 
Anderson, Charles 

An Address Delivered before the Society of Alumni of 
Miami University, at Their Anniversary, August 13th, 1840. 
Oxford, Ohio, printed by John B. Peat, 1840. 37p. 
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4 Bishop, Robert Hamilton 
ne An Address Delivered to the Graduates of Miami Uni- 
versity, August 13th, 1840. Oxford, Ohio, printed by John 
ag B. Peat, 1840. 18p. 
Se The Nature and Value of Brotherly Love, a Sermon De- 
livered on Sabbath, February 7th, 1841. Oxford, Ohio, 
printed by John B. Peat, 1841. 2op. 
“a Scott, John W. 
5 A Synopsis of the Course of Lectures and Instructions 
Ee in Chemistry, in Miami University, with an Appendix on 
Chemical Nomenclature, Definite Proportions, Formulae of J 
Decomposition, etc., for the Use of the Classes. Oxford, 
Ohio, printed by John B. Peat, 1841. 51p. 
Miami University 
The Sixteenth Annual Catalogue of Miami University, 
July 1841. Oxford, Ohio, printed by John B. Peat, 1841. 
ISp. 
David Christy 
Dick, John 
Lectures on Theology; published under the superintend- 
ence of his son; with a biographical introduction by an Ameri- 
can editor. Oxford, Ohio, printed and published by David 
Christy, stereotyped by J. A. James & Co., Cincinnati, 1838. 
iv, 5-573p. Calvinistic Family Library, II. 
Napier, William F. P. 
; Peninsular War. The publisher is aided in the selection 
q of works for the Historical Family Library by a committee 
: of literary gentlemen. Oxford, Ohio, David Christy, pub- 
lisher and proprietor ; stereotyped by J. A. James, Cincinnati, 


5 1838. 504p. Historical Family Library, II. 
29 At head of title: The Historical Family Library, Devoted 
: to the Republication of Standard History: Volume II, Con- 
taining Napier’s, etc. 

Gibbon, Edward 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
A new edition revised and corrected throughout, preceded by 
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a preface, and accompanied by notes, critical and historical, 
relating principally to the propagation of Christianity; by M. 
F. Guizot, Minister of Public Instruction of the Kingdom of 
France. The preface, notes, and corrections, translated from 
the French expressly for this edition, with a sketch of the life 
of Gibbon. In two volumes. Oxford, Ohio, published by 
David Christy, stereotyped by J. A. James, Cincinnati, 1838- 
1841. 2v. Historical Family Library, III, IV. 


At head of title: Guizot’s Gibbon. 


John Christy 


Claybaugh, Joseph 

Introductory Address to the Students of the Theological 
Seminary, of the Second A. R. Synod of the West, at the 
Opening of Its First Session, December 2, 1839. Oxford, 
Ohio, printed by John Christy, 1839. 1I1p. 

At head of title: The Christian Intelligencer and Evan- 
gelical Guardian—E-xtra. 

Introductory Address to the Students of the Theological 
Seminary, of the A. R. Synod of the West, at the Opening 
of Its Second Session, November 9, 1840. Oxford, Ohio, 
printed by John Christy, 1840. 12p. 
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INDEX TO MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF 
OHIO HISTORY 


Compiled by Witt1am D. OveRMAN 


Introduction 


In 1918 the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
published a “Bulletin of Source Material for the Study of Ameri- 
can History, as found in the Publications of the Society, covering 
Volumes 1-26, inclusive.” 

Because of a growing interest in state and local history and 
in the enlarged educational program of the Ohio State Archzolog- 
ical and Historical Society, and ever-increasing demands for 
information and materials, the Society is presenting this “Index 
to Materials for the Study of Ohio History” which is not only 
a very complete revision of the original bulletin, but an index 
covering the complete series of publications of the Society and 
the QUARTERLY to date. 

The original bulletin was prepared by E. F. Warner, at that 
time high school inspector for the Ohio State Department of 
Public Instruction. This index has been prepared by Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Overman, curator of history and archivist of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society. 

Sets of the publications of the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society can be found in most of the public libraries 
of the State and in many of the school libraries. Taken as a 
whole these publications constitute a veritable storehouse of his- 
torical material relating to the State. More and more the value 
of the study of state and local history is being recognized and this 
index has been prepared for the primary purpose of aiding the 
teachers of American history in our Ohio schools in selecting 
material and assigning readings more easily. Its use will enable 
the teacher to arouse a greater interest in the subject by giving 
local color to many of the great events of the past, and by cor- 
relating Ohio history with national and world history. 

Harwtow LINDLEY 
(138) 
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Aboriginal Man in Ohio 
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Cowen, Benjamin R., The Conquest of the Indian, XIV, 
139-47. 
Easton, J. A., American Aborigines and their Social Cus- 
toms, XVI, 421-44. 
Farrar, William M., The Moravian Massacre, III, 276-300. 
Fowke, Gerard, Aboriginal Stone Implements, The Manu- 
facture and Use of, II, 485-502. 
Popular Errors in Regard to Mound Build- 
ers, II, 362-82. 
Greenman, Emerson F., Exploration of the Coon Mound and 
an Analysis of the Adena Culture, 
XLI, 369-523. 
Hulbert, Archer B., ed., The History of the Northern Amer- 
ican Indians, by David Zeis- 
berger, XIX, 1-180. 
Indian Thoroughfares of Ohio, 
VIII, 264-95. 
MacLean, J. P., Ancient Works of Marietta, XII, 37-66. 
Mills, William C., Excavations of Adena Mound, X, 452-79. 
The Feurt Mounds and Village Site, 
XXVI, 305-449. 
Flint Ridge, XXX, 91-161. 
Moorehead, Warren K., A Description of Fort Ancient, IV, 
362-77. 
The Indian Tribes of Ohio, VII, 
I-109. 
Logan, Tecumseh, the Shawnee In- 
dians, XXXVI, 78-91. 
Notestein, Wallace, The Western Indians in the Revolution, 
XVI, 269-91. 
Overman, Henry W., Fort Hill, I, 260-4. 
Putnam, F. W., Importance of Study of Archaeology in 
Ohio, I, 55-60. 
Randall, Emilius O., Pontiac’s Conspiracy, XII, 410-37. 
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Shetrone, Henry C., Exploration of the Campbell Island 
Village Site and the Hine Mound 
and Village Site, XXXII, 435-67. 

Exploration of the Ginther Mound, 
XXXIV, 154-68. 

Exploration of the Hopewell Group 
of Prehistoric Earthworks, XXXV, 
5-227. 

and Greenman, E. F., Exploration of 
the Seip Group of Prehistoric 
Earthworks, XL, 343-509. 

Exploration of the Wright Group of 
Prehistoric Earthworks, XXXIII, 
341-58. 

The Indian in Ohio, XXVII, 273-510. 

Some Ohio Caves and Rock Shelters 
Bearing Evidence of Human Oc- 


cupancy, XXXVII, 1-34. 

ae Taylor, Edward L., Monuments to Historic Indian Chiefs, 
ee IX, 1-31. 

a The Ohio Indians, VI, 72-94. 

a Wright, G. Frederick, Report on the Present Conditions of 
> Mounds and Earthworks of Ohio, 
I, 341-8. 

= Explorations and Expeditions 

. Bonnecamp’s Journal, 1749, XXIX, 397-423. 

e Keeler, Lucy E., Bradstreet’s Expedition, XIII, 200-1. 

: Lambing, A. A., ed., Celoron’s Journal, XXIX, 335-96. 

7 Marshall, O. H., De Celoron’s Expedition to the Ohio in 
1749, XXIX, 424-50. 


Randall, Emilius O., Bienville’s French Expedition, X, 400. 
a Reeve, J. C., Henry Bouquet, XXVI, 489-506. 
7 Slocum, Charles E., Sieur de La Salle, French Explorer, XII, 
107-13. 
5 Taylor, Edward L., La Salle’s Route down the Ohio, XIX, 
382-92. 


~ 
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French and English Rivalries 
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Amos, J. O., The Village of Loramie, XVII, 9-21. 
Bigot, William, Loramie and Pickawillany, XVII, 1-9. 
Bulkley, John M., Early French Settlements on the Great 
Lakes, XXII, 341-8. 
Hinsdale, Burke A., Western Land Policy of the British Gov- 
ernment, I, 207-29. 
Hunter, W. H., Dunmore’s War, XI, 93-102. 
Keeler, Lucy E., Old Fort Sandusky and the de Lery Port- 
age, XXI, 345-78. 
McFarland, R. W., Forts Loramie and Pickawillany, VIII, 
479-86. 
Randall, Emilius O., Clark’s Conquest of the Northwest, 
XII, 67-94. 
Dunmore’s War, The, XI, 167-97. 
Expedition of George Rogers Clark, 
X, 412-4. 
French and English Competition, X, 
103-5. 
The French Expedition, XVI, 482-4. 
The Northwest under Three Flags, 
X, 101-18. 
Under the French Flag, X, 397-8. 


The American Revolution 


Butterfield, Consul W., History of Fort Laurens, VI, 393-401. 
Clark, George Rogers, Extract from letter relative to the 
Campaign of 1780, XXII, 500-1. 
Graham, A. A., The Military Posts, Forts and Battlefields 
within the State of Ohio, III, 300-11. 
Hunter, W. H., The Battle of Point Pleasant, XI, 93-roz. 
Lochry’s Expedition, VI, 384-8. 
Notestein, Wallace, The Western Indians in the Revolution, 
XVI, 269-91. 
Randall, Emilius O., Fort Laurens—Its Site and Siege, XVII, 


493-9. 
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Ohio in Early History and During the 
Revolution, X, 395-434. 
Ohio’s Part in the American Revolution, 
XI, 102-7. 
Sessions, Juliette, Campaigns of the Revolution, XIV, 39-59. 


Early Settlements 


Cowen, Benjamin R., Five Centers of Original Settlement in 
Ohio, X, 9-20. 
Cox, Joseph, The Building of the State, II, 143-65. 
Dawes, E. C., The Ohio Company, IV, 1-29. 
Hunter, W. H., Pennsylvania Influence upon Ohio, XII, 
287-309. 
Parsons, Mira Clarke, Historic Worthington, XIII, 71-82. 
Randall, Emilius O., Diverse Settlements in Ohio, X, 422-5. 
Location of Site of Ohio Capital, XXV, 
210-34. 
Rice, William H., The Rev. John Heckewelder (References 
to Schoenbrun and Gnadenhutten), 
VII, 314-8. 
Vance, John L., French Settlement at Gallipolis, III, 45-81. 


Territorial Period 
Arnett, Benjamin W., The Northwest Territory, VIII, 433- 
64. 
Bond, Beverley W., The Old Northwest to Eastern Eyes, 
XXXVIII, 542-55. 
Cox, Isaac J., The Indian as a Diplomatic Factor in the 
History of the Old Northwest, XVIII, 
542-65. 
Cutler, William P., Ordinance of 1787, I, 10-37. 
Downes, Randolph C., Thomas Jefferson and the Removal 
of Gov. St. Clair in 1802, XXXVI, 
62-77. 
Galbreath, Charles B., The Ordinance of 1787, Its Origin and 
Authorship, XXXIII, 111-75. 
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Gilmore, W. E., Ordinance of 1787, XIV, 148-57. 
Hanna, W. S., Indian Boundary Line (Greenville), XIV, 
158-64. 
Hunt, Samuel F., General Anthony Wayne and the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers, IX, 214-37. 
St. Clair’s Defeat, VIII, 373-96. 
Irvin, Thomas, Harmar’s Campaign, XIX, 393-6. 
St. Clair’s Defeat; ed. by Frazer E. Wilson, 
X, 378-80. 
Legislation of the Northwest Territory, I, 303-18, XXX, 
13-53- 
Randall, Emilius O., Greenville Treaty, X, 432-3. 
Wayne’s Expedition, X, 429-32. 
Slocum, Charles E., The Origin, Description, and Service of 
Fort Winchester, IX, 253-77. 
Wilson, Frazer E., St. Clair’s Defeat, XI, 30-43. 
The Treaty of Greenville, XII, 128-59. 
Winthrop Sargent’s Diary, XX XIII, 237-73. 
Winthrop Sargent’s Journal, 1793-5, Extracts from, XX XIII, 
273-82. 


Ohio Lands 
Dawes, E. C., The Beginning of the Ohio Company and the 
Scioto Purchase, IV, 1-29. 

Downes, Randolph C., The Evolution of Ohio County 
Boundaries, XXXVI, 340-477. 
Ohio’s Squatter Governor: William 
Hogland, XLIII, 273-82. 
Galloway, Tod B., The Ohio-Michigan Boundary Line Dis- 
pute, IV, 199-230. 
Hinsdale, Burke A., The Sale of the Western Reserve, II, 
450-60. 


Hinsdale, Burke A., Three Important Documents Relating 
to Western Land Cessions, II, 
276-88 

Hutchins, F. E.. The Western Reserve, VII, 259-73. 
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James, John H., trans., Contemporary Description of Ohio 
in 1788, III, 82-108. 
Knabenshue, S. S., Indian Land Cessions in Ohio, XI, 249- 


55- 
Laylin, Clarence D., The Firelands Grant, X, 435-50. 
McFarland, R. W., The Ludlow Line (Virginia Military 
District), XIII, 278-80. 
McGrane, Reginald C., The Evolution of the Ohio-Erie 
Boundary, XXII, 326-39. 
Martzolff, Clement L., Land Grants for Education in Ohio 
Valley States, XXV, 59-70. 
Zane’s Trace, XIII, 297-331. 
Mendenhall, Thomas C., Boundary Line between Ohio and 
Indiana, and between Ohio and 
Michigan, IV, 127-08. 
Randall, Emilius O., Survey of Seven Ranges (Map), XXI, 
466-7. 
Ryan, Daniel J., The Scioto Company and Its Purchase, III, 
109-40. 
Taylor, Edward L., Refugees to and from Canada and the 
Refugee Tract, XII, 219-41. 
Vinton, Samuel F., Argument Concerning Boundary Line 
between Ohio and Virginia, IV, 
67-126. 
Ohio Becomes a State 
Act of Congress Recognizing the State of Ohio, V, 163-4. 
Ryan, Daniel J., Constitution of the State of Ohio, V, 132-53. 
From Charter to Constitution, V, 1-164. 
Journal of the First Constitutional Conven- 
tion, V, 80-132. 
Sloane, Rush R., When Did Ohio Become a Sovereign State? 
1X, 278-302. 
Pioneer Life 
Bareis, George F., The Pioneer Cabin in History of Madi- 
son Township, XI, 259-61. 
Bushnell, Ebenezer, Pioneer Life on the Reserve, IX, 321-5. 
Clark, Mrs. A. O., The Pioneer Women, IX, 354-9. 
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Curtis, Henry B., Pioneer Days in Central Ohio, I, 243-54. 
Draper Manuscripts, Andrew Poe’s Encounter with the In- 
dians, XXII, 492-9. 

Janney, J. J., ed., Narrative of the Capture of Abel Janney 
by the Indians in 1782, VIII, 465-73. 

King, I. F., Dress and Habits of the Pioneers, X, 174-5. 

The Typical Log Cabin, X, 175-7. 
Lapham, Increase A., Early Days in Ohio (a diary), XVIII, 
43-53. 

Rogers, Thomas, Reminiscences of a Pioneer, ed. by C. L. 

Martzolff, XIX, 190-227. 


Accounts of Travelers 


Howe, Henry, Historic Travels, 1840-47, II, 419-49. 

Peeke, Hewson L., Charles Dickens in Ohio in 1842, 
XXVIII, 72-82. 

Prince, Benjamin F., Early Journeys to Ohio, XXX, 54-70. 

Rev. Paul Henkel’s Journal, ed. by C. L. Martzolff, XXIII, 

162-218. 
Smith, Guy-Harold, Washington’s Camp Sites on the Ohio 
River, XLI, 1-19. 

Twiss, Gage H., ed., Journal of Cyrus P. Bradley (1835), 
XV, 207-70. 

Venable, William H., Some Early Travelers and Annalists 
of the Ohio Valley, I, 230-42. 


War of 1812 


Bulkley, John M., The River Raisin Monuments, XV, 141-54. 
Cady, John F., Western Opinion and the War of 1812, 
XXXIII, 427-76. 
Compton, H. W., The Siege of Fort Meigs, X, 315-30. 
Cox, Isaac J., Significance of Perry’s Victory, XIX, 460-6. 
Galbreath, Charles B., The Battle of Lake Erie in Ballad 
and History, XX, 415-56. 
Graham, A. A., The Military Posts, Forts and Battlefields 
within the State of Ohio, III, 300-11. 
Haynes, Julia M., Fremont in History, X, 49-66. 
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Keeler, Lucy E., The Centennial of Croghan’s Victory, 
XXIII, 1-33. 
The Croghan Celebration, XVI, 1-105. 
The Siege of Fort Meigs, XXIII, 34-48. 
Kennedy, Robert P., Hull’s Trace or Trail, XXIV, 583-7. 
Mack, Mrs. J. T., The Battle of Lake Erie, X, 38-45. 
Ohio in the War of 1812, articles from a contemporary 
newspaper, XXVIII, 286-368. 
Randall, Emilius O., Notes on Perry’s Victory, XXII, 476-80. 
Saliers, Earl A., The Siege of Fort Meigs, XVIII, 520-41. 
Wright, G. Frederick, The Centennial of Perry’s Victory, 
XXIII, 49-80. 


Slavery Agitation 


Burroughs, Wilbur G., Oberlin’s Part in the Slavery Con- 
flict, XX, 269-334. 
Galbreath, Charles B., Anti-slavery Movement in Columbi- 
ana County, XXX, 355-95. 
Ohio’s Fugitive Slave Law, XXXIV, 
216-40. 
Graham, A. A., An Early Abolition Colony, and Its Founder, 
IV, 30-43. 
Hunter, W. H., A Manumitted Slave Colony, VI, 274-85. 
Knabenshue, S. S., The Underground Railroad, XIV, 396- 
403. 


Koch, Felix J., Marking the Old “Abolition Holes,” XXII, 


308-18. 
Where did Eliza Cross the Ohio? XXIV, 
588-90. 
Prince, Benjamin F., The Rescue Case of 1857, XVI, 292- 
309. 
Sheppard, Thomas J., An Abolition Center, XIX, 265-8. 
Siebert, Wilbur H., A Quaker Section of the Underground 
Railroad in Northern Ohio, XXXIX, 
479-502. 


The Underground Railroad in Ohio, 
IV, 44-63. 
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Walsh, Annetta C., Three Anti-slavery Newspapers, XXXI, 
172-212, 
Watts, Ralph M., History of the Underground Railroad in 
Mechanicsburg, XLII, 209-54. 
Wilson, Charles J., The Negro in Early Ohio, XX XIX, 717- 
68. 


Wright, Florence B., A Station on the Underground Rail- 
road, XIV, 164-9. 


"Ohio in the Mexican War 


Ryan, Daniel J., Ohio in the Mexican War, XXI, 277-95. 


The Civil War 


Adams, Jacob, Diary of, 1861-5, XX XVIII, 627-721. 

Burroughs, Wilbur G., Oberlin in the Civil. War, XX, 315-34. 

Curry, W. L., Ohio Generals and Field Officers in Civil War, 
XXIII, 306-11. 

Donavin, S. K., The Opening Scenes of the Rebellion, IX, 

125-196. 

McFarland, R. W., The Morgan Raid in Ohio, XVII, 243-6. 

Peeke, Hewson L., Johnson’s Island, XX VI, 470-6. 

Randall, Emilius O., John Morgan Raid in Ohio, XVII, 

48-59. 
Weber, L. J., Morgan’s Raid, XVIII, 79-104. 
Wittke, Carl, The Ninth Ohio Volunteers, XXXV, 402-17. 


Politics and Parties 


Cheetham, Jean D., The Governors of Ohio, 1803-1903, 
XIII, 88-9. 
Clonts, Forrest W., The Political Campaign in 1875 in Ohio, 
XXXI, 38-97. 
Gadsby, George M., Political Influence of Ohio Pioneers, 
XVII, 193-6. 
Henshaw, Leslie, The Aaron Burr Conspiracy in the Ohio 
Valley, XXIV, 121-37. 
Holt, Edgar A., Party Politics in Ohio, 1840-50, XXXVII, 
439-591; XXXVIII, 47-182; 260-402. 
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Moore, Clifford H., Ohio in National Politics, 1865-1896, 
XXXVII, 220-427. 

Price, Erwin H., The Election of 1848 in Ohio, XXXVI, 

188-311. 
Roseboom, Eugene H., Ohio and the Presidential Election of 
1824, XXVI, 153-224. 
Sessions, Juliette, Ohio and the Nation since the Civil War, 
XXV, 146-56. 
Shilling, D. C., Woman’s Suffrage in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Ohio, XXV, 166-74. 

Smith, Donnal V., Salmon P. Chase and the Election of 
1860, XXXIX, 515-607; 769-844. 

Webster, Homer J., Democratic Party Organization in the 
Northwest, 1824-1840, XXIV, 1-120. 

Yager, Elizabeth F., The Presidential Campaign of 1864 in 
Ohio, XXXIV, 548-89. 


Education 
Bossing, Nelson L., The History of Educational Legislation 


in Ohio from 1851-1925, XXXIX, 
78-219 ; 223-399. 
Boyd, W. W., Secondary Education in Ohio before 1840, 
XXV, 118-34. 
Centennial of Miami University, The, XVIII, 322-44. 
Cutler, Sarah J., The Coonskin Library, XXVI, 58-77. 
Dunn, W. Ross, Education in Territorial Ohio, XXXV, 
322-79. 
Eckelberry, Roscoe H., An Early Proposal for a State Poly- 
technic School, XXXIX, 400-10. 
Ellis, Alston, Samuel Lewis, Progressive Educator, XXV, 
71-87. 
Gard, William L., European Influence on Early Western 
Education, XXV, 23-35. 
Hart, Albert B., Westernization of New England, XVII, 
259-74- 
Hinsdale, Burke A., The History of Popular Education on 
the Western Reserve, VI, 35-58. 
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Hubbell, George A., Horace Mann and Antioch College, 
XIV, 12-27. 
McAlpine, William, The Origin of Public Education in Ohio, 
XXXVIII, 409-47. 
Martzolff, Clement L., Land Grants for Education in the 
Ohio Valley States, XXV, 59-70. 
Ohio University, XIX, 411-45. 
Miller, Edward A., The History of Educational Legislation 
in Ohio, XXVII, 1-271. 
Rouse, Mrs. S. D., A Forgotten Educational Experiment, 
XXV, 88-117. 
Sherzer, Jane, Higher Education of Women in the Ohio Val- 
ley previous to 1840, XXV, 1-22. 
Shilling, D. C., Pioneer Schools and Schoolmasters, XXV, 
36-51. 
Storey, Russell M., The Rise of the Denominational College, 
XXV, 52-8. 


Religion 


Archer, W. B., First Catholic Church in Ohio, XXIV, 
226-30. 
Bradford, J. E., The Centennial Churches of the Miami Val- 
ley, XXV, 234-57. 
Cornwell, Mrs. I. D., Influences of Early Religious Litera- 
ture in the Ohio Valley from 1815- 
50, XXV, 203-10. 
Davis, Harold E., Religion in the Western Reserve, 1800-25, 
XXXVIII, 475-sor. 
Dickinson, C. E., The First Church Organization (in Mari- 
etta), II, 280-98. 
Edwards, Martha L., Ohio’s Religious Organization and the 
War, XXVIII, 208-24. 
King, I. F., The Introduction of Methodism in Ohio, X, 
165-219. 
Langhurst, Winfred B., The Puritanic Influence in the North- 
west Territory, 1788-1803, XLII, 


409-45. 


; 
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Long, Byron R., Joseph Badger, the First Missionary to the 
Western Reserve, XXVI, 1-42. 
Isaac N. Walter, Pioneer Preacher of Ohio, 
XXIV, 187-225. 
MacLean, J. P., The Kentucky Revival and Its Influence on 
the Miami Valley, XII, 242-286. 
Mobbing the Shakers of Union Village, XI, 
108-33. 
Origin, Rise, Progress and Decline of the 
Whitewater Community of Shakers in 
Hamilton County, Ohio, XIII, 401-43. 
The Shaker Community of Warren County, 
X, 251-304. 
Shaker Mission to the Shawnee Indians, 
XI, 215-29. 
The Society of Shakers (Cleveland, Ohio), 
IX, 32-116. 
Martzolff, Clement L., Early Religious Movements in Mus- 
kingum Valley, XXV, 183-90. 
Lutheranism in Perry County, Ohio, 
XXVIII, 375-95. 
Moravian Records, ed. by A. B. Hulbert and W. N. 
Schwarze, XVIII, 199-226; XXI, 1-115. 
Mortimer, Benjamin, The Ohio Frontier in 1812, Diary of 
an Indian Congregation, XXII, 205- 
66. 
Schlup, Emil, The Wyandot Mission, XV, 163-81. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Civilization of the Old Northwest 1788-1812. By Beverley 
W. Bond, Jr. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. 
543p. $3.50.) 

Dr. Bond, Professor of History in the University of Cincin- 
nati, has made a real contribution to the history of Ohio and the 
Old Northwest in this book in which he presents a careful study 
of the political, social and economic history of this region between 
1788 and 1812. The book is divided into fourteen chapters deal- 
ing with the basis for civilization, the lure of western lands, gov- 
ernment in the wilderness, the beginnings of government in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, the conquest of the Indians, pioneer agri- 
culture, beginnings of communication, the rise of trade and in- 
dustry, cultural and social foundations, religion and order, and 
the vindication of the American Colonial policy. 

In his preface, Bond states that his aim “has been to present 
a composite view of the civilization that arose in the formation of 
the Old Northwest between the first settlement at Marietta in 
1788 and the outbreak of the War of 1812.” Covering this pe- 
riod the book shows the remarkable rate at which American in- 
stitutions were implanted in the wilderness and traces the develop- 
ment of a society that was learning for the first time to think of 
itself as American rather than sectional. The author has drawn 
extensively for his source material from the early newspapers of 
the Ohio Valley. 

One critic writes that “it is sound, it is authentic, it is tre- 
mendously worthwhile.” 

Bond has delved heavily into the early history of Ohio both 
in America and in the Public Records Office and the British Mu- 
seum in England, and is recognized as an authority in this field of 
American history. This book is a valuable contribution and a 
distinct addition to the historical literature of this region, and it 
is expected that the author will make further contributions to the 
literature of this particular field. 
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Ohio Poets; an Anthology of 90 Contemporaries. (Henry 
Harrison, New York, 1934. 288p. $2.00.) 

In this anthology of contemporary Ohio poets, the publisher 
has made possible the presentation of the work of ninety contrib- 
utors. Not all poets of distinction are represented but three pages 
were permitted each poet so that all contributors might have an 
equal opportunity to reveal their respective talents. Among those 
represented are Frederick Herbert Adler, Ronald Walker Barr, 
Beulah Allyne Bell, Katherine Hunter Coe, Jack Conroy, The- 
ressa M. DeFosset, George Elliston, Preston Paine Foster, Marie 
Gilchrist, Halley W. Groesbeck, Clara Keck Heflebower, Ruth 
Peiter, Dorothy E. Reid, Blanche Waltrip Rose, Royall Snow, 
Tessa Sweazy Webb, Florence Ralston Werum and B. Y. Wil- 
liams. 

The Foreword, written by George Elliston of Cincinnati, 
gives a brief history of poetry in Ohio and of the societies and 
periodicals in the State. The material is presented under the name 
of the author arranged alphabetically. The publisher expresses 
the hope that readers will be encouraged to discover for them- 
selves other poems of the poets mentioned by reading their books 
_and looking for their work in contemporary periodicals. And we 
might add that it is hoped a reading of their poems will inspire 
others to make similar contributions to Ohio’s literature. 

H. L. 


The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game. By Alexander Les- 
ser. (Columbia University Press, New York, 1933. 337p. 
$4.00. ) 

The uprising of the Sioux of Dakota in 1890-91, resulting in 
the death of Sitting Bull and the massacre at Wounded Knee, was 
a result of the Ghost Dance, which was a ceremonial religious 
dance connected with a messianic doctrine originated by a young 
Paiute Indian named Wovoka. The Ghost Dance of the Pawnee 
(of Indian Territory) was different in some respects from that 
of other Plains tribes, and the present work by Lesser is the most 
complete description of the movement among the Pawnee that 
has been published to date. The hand game itself was a guessing 
game with a wide distribution in the United States, but used by 
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the Pawnee with some modification as a part of the Ghost Dance 
ritual. 


The first chapter in this book, entitled “The Pawnee in the 
Nineteenth Century,” should be read by everyone interested in 
that great tragedy of American history, the displacement of the 
Indian, for Lesser here describes the Pawnee, a civilized and 
intelligent people, at their wits end in 1892 before the onrush 
of a different culture. To quote: “In 1892, after the best efforts 
of the Pawnee for over three generations to adjust themselves 
to living alongside the white man, the tribe had come to a cultural 
impasse, with nothing to look forward to and nothing to live by.” 
This was fertile ground for the messianic doctrines of the Ghost 
Dance. 

There is a bibliography, but no index. 

E. F. G. 


History of Virginia’s Navy of the Revolution. By Robert 
Armistead Stewart. (Privately published at Richmond, Virginia, 
1933. 279p.) 

Virginia’s Navy of the Revolution was the largest of all the 
state navies and it never has received due recognition for the 
important part it played in the contest. 


This history devotes sixteen chapters covering one hundred 
and thirty-six pages to a history of the navy, followed by a 
Roster of the Virginia Navy of the Revolution covering one hun- 
dred thirty-four pages, and an index of seven pages. 


The material has been gathered largely from original sources, 
official records and articles published in the Virginia Gazette, 
Virginia Historical Register and the Southern Literary Messenger 
of 1857. 

The author’s aim has been to present the story of Virginia’s 
Navy, its achievements and its failures, as fully as extant records 
would admit, and he has made a really worth while contribution 
to the history of the American Revolution. 


H. L. 
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The Ohio State University College of Medicine: A Collec- 
tion of Source Material Covering a Century of Medical Progress, 
1834-1934. (Brown Publishing Company, Blanchester, Ohio, 


1934. 572p. $10.00.) 

Dedicated to the late Dr. Ernest Scott, who for thirty years was pro- 
fessor of pathology in the College of Medicine, Ohio State University, 
and one of its predecessors, comes a handsomely printed and bound volume 
of 572 pages, entitled “The Ohio State University College of Medicine.” 
It is published appropriately in the centennial year of the founding of the 
Willoughby Medical College, the first of the factors in the making of the 
present institution. 

The Willoughby Medical College was moved to Columbus in 1847 
and was merged with the Starling Medical College in 1848, which main- 
tained a separate existence till 1914, when it, together with the Columbus 
Medical College and the Ohio Medical University, the Pulte Medical Col- 
lege and the Cleveland College of Homeopathy, became the College of 
Medicine of the Ohio State University. 

This volume, which is the first of a set comprising the history, is 
essentially documentary, the narrative and interpretive phases being left 
to those that are to follow. The important records of the several institu- 
tions that entered into the making of the present college were gathered 
by Dr. Jonathan Forman and Iowa D. Smith and were logically arranged 
by Forman, Professor Carl Wittke and Dr. Harlow Lindley, the actual work 
of compiling, editing and authenticating having been done by the last- 
named. 

The collection of material includes the records of the founding of the 
several institutions, the officers and members of the faculties from the first 
to the present, the full roster of graduates, biographies of Lyne Starling, 
William S. Sullivant, Dr. Starling Loving and Joseph Sullivant; addresses 
and reminiscences by Dr. Francis Carter, Dr. Starling Loving, Dr. D. Tod 
Gilliam and Dr. E. C. Mills, as well as a number of addresses on medical 
subjects marking the progress of the science in the century covered, Dr. 
George W. Rightmire, president of Ohio State University, has an article 
on “The Place of Medical Education in a State University,” and Dr. 
Henry S. Houghton, one on “The Challenge of the Future to Medical 
Education.” 

Scattered through the pages are the portraits of men prominent in 
the development of medical instruction, from the first till now. The book 
is a credit to its makers and must be of great interest to members of the 
profession. 


Osman C. Hooper, 
in Columbus Sunday Dispatch, 
November 18, 1934. 
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The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-65. By Arthur Charles Cole. 
A History of American Life, Vol. VII. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1934. 468p. $4.00.) 


The editors of the series called A History of American Life 
propose to trace the development of civilization in the United 
States from the age of discovery to the present, giving a con- 
tinuous picture of the activities and interests of the American 
people. The writers of the various volumes have proportioned 
their treatment of the political, constitutional and military his- 
tory, which bulks so large in the older histories, and they devote 
a larger space to the social, economic and institutional character- 
istics of their respective periods. 

Cole’s book, which is the seventh volume in the series, will 
have unusual interest for readers who have thought of the period 
in terms of the slavery controversy and the armed conflict. He 
departs from the usual account of the period and paints a picture 
of life, North and South, in the fifties and reminds us that 
“people courted and married, went about their business, read and 
wrote books, laughed, played and prayed, unaware of the ap- 
proach of the ‘irrepressible conflict.’ ” 

In a chapter, “The Growing Pains of Society,” the author 
informs us that “the well-to-do abodes ordinarily possessed hot 
and cold running water, bathrooms, cook-stoves and perhaps even 
hot-air furnaces.” In a chapter on “Health and Happiness” we 
read, “personal habits failed to reflect an adequate readjustment 
to the somewhat leisurely life that appeared with the recession 
of the frontier and of frontier conditions . . . ‘young America 
was a pale pasty-faced, narrow chested, spindle-shanked, dwarfed 
race. A mere walking manikin to advertise the last cut of the 
fashionable tailor.’ ” 

As for the war itself, Cole leaves strategy to the expert and 
devotes his attention largely to life in war-time. There is a 
critical essay on authorities covering forty-two pages and an ade- 


quate index. 
W. D. O. 
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